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PRICE 
SIXPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








Gdurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

EXAMINATION for BUTRABCR I SCHOLARSHIPS, open 

to Boys under 14 on June 11, 1915, will be held on JUNE 29 and 
following days.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





hE alealiadiadiad * ~ SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o 
Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be a on JULY 13 and Follo’ owing 
.—Further information can be obtained from THE 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SORDLARSESFS. —ELEVEN ENTRANCE 8CHO- 
LARSHLPS, from 501. to 601., and several BURSARIES of not more 
than 302., tenable for Three s at the College, will be owarted on 
the results of an Examination to be held from JUNE 28 to JULY 3, 
1915. Names must be entered before MAY 29, 1915. The College pre- 
pares Women Bradents for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, 1001. a 
year. RAGED TERM eB ° Rg RIL 24, 1915. 

For Form’ 4 En a furth rticulars apply to THE 
SECRETARY, Royal |, x College, nglefield Green, Surrey. 











| peng (choice of Schools and Tutors 
tuses of Schools, and of successful ARMY, 

Civil Ervice, and Get iversit: users, sent (free of charge), = went. 

of requirements by GRIFFITH POWELL, SMITH & 

School Agents (established oH 34, Bedford Street, strand, 

Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Varant. 
ERSEY LADIES COLLEGE. 


WANTED, LADY PRINCIPAL for the above School in SEP- 

. ee or ite equivalent. baer ines in Secondary 

School work essential.—Candidates must send six copies of not more 

oa a testimonials on or before MAY 4 to CHAIRMAN, Ladies’ 
College, Jersey. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 7 TRAIN ING COLLEGE, 








to the appointment of Dr. “2 Lewis to a post in the 
vatterat of Cambridge, there will be a VACANCY for a MASTER 
OD in SEPTEMBER next —Particulars may be obtained 

wo DAUNG EY, Esq., County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 


(jounty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


yw COLLEGIATE BOYS’ SCHOOL. 

WANTED, as possible, ASSISTANT MASTER, to take 
Iatin, some Greek oa a little general Form work. En ment 
during milita service of outgoing Master. Some possibility of 

"Salary not more than 1701. a year at first, ine by 
scale to . Degree, ability to enter upon duties yp after 


personal interview and app 

and teaching skill all ial enced man a bons 40 pre ferred. 
Application — and sa — out gels on sending stamped 

addressed envelope to the undersigned, to whom the form Should be 


returned without delay. 
HERBERT REED, Education Secretary. 
Education Office, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 


ULL HIGH SCHOOL.—A HEAD MISTRESS 
is REQUIRED for this School, to enter upon her duties in 
done next.—For particulars and forms of application appl 
to THE SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, Limited, Churc! 
House, Westminster, 8.W 


(LASSICAL READER REQUIRED in big 


London Printing Office where large numbers of Examination 
gad in pete Languages are prin’ salary to capable 
required and previous experience to 8. T. R., care 

e “Harts Advertising Offices. Maltravers House, Arundel Street, 























Situations Wanted. 


ae cee (38), Linguist, with twenty 
wi a in Publishing and Bookselling, able to 
lates o oncern, also well with E Authors, 
Continental Publishers, Booksellers and Editors, desires now or later 
post with well-established Publisher, England or America, who in 
due course wishes to retire and take an energetic and active Partner. 
—Apply FUTURE, care of Messrs. Coad & Cox, 27, Uld Jewry, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 


RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 

UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 

Pack let #8 a separate flit). ree minutes from Central Station. 

5g routh. Glimpses of sea to East and West. View of Downs at 
Back Good cellars 





On see Floor : Dining-room (with clectric } heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), wy large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c, 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and Scullery. 

On Second Floor: Four Bedrooms (six beds), three fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w 
hen, inclusive of all taxes, 1001. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 
wt ~ Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and Pegg MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 








Cype-Wariting, Kr. 


ps YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, Architects’ 
8 fications, Legal Work, Translations.—F. BATE, 53, Bush- 
. Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road). 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
fe Rnypacd crys accurately and abeeosgy 4 executed. Short- 
hand POLI ovided. Meetings, Lectu Sermons _reported.— 
} ne ‘AN TYPING OFFICE, 27, i. Uhaneery Lane. Tel. 





YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS MSS. a 
Miss RISDON, Sredine.: 28, = re Roel Rie Ten Hill, Surrey. 





Te -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate Keener feed Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 

Londo: Revision, Shorthand —CAMB more 
TYPE: WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, CDELPHE Ww 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 





UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently Type-written. 

Litera: Assistance (experienced). Research. Indexing. 

Libraries Cata ed. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, 
Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 








Sales by Auction. 


Rare and Valuable Books—Original Sketches by George 
Cruikshank—Autographs, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON « 2. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, May 6, at 1 o'clock, RARE ‘AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
comprisin spe Recueil d’Ornemens, 1777—Hortus Palatinus, by 
Ral: Y 620, with inscription ‘by Breage lg Pa gr mo and 
| mo Plays, 104 7—Alvarez, Ho Preste Jonm das Indias, First 
Editi 1540—The English Edition of Linschoten’s Voyages, 1599— 
Hilots v indian New Testament, 1661—Bacon’s Apologie, 1605—Donne’s 
Poem’s, 1639—a Collection of rare Seventeenth Century Tracts on 
Trade, king, Coins, and Kindred Subjects-—Books with Coloured 
Plates — White's Selbourne, First Edition, nme ag rh 's Cenci, First 
Edition, 1817—Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1868—Modern First Edi- 
tions—Books from the Kelmscott, Doves, and other Presses (including 
The cog Flood, on vellum, and Moore’s Utopia, in morocco, by 
the Doves Binder. 5 also M8. Journal of Natura History Observa- 
tions. by Thomas malt ph Letters of Modern Novelists 
an peeee— Cece Sketches by George Cruikshank — Coloured 
Chinese Drawings, & 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Catalogues. 
OOKS.—MONTHLY CATALOGUES of 


rare and valuable BOOKS post free. Thousands of Volumes in 
General Literature listed at 1s and 2s. Topography, Genealogy, Art, 
——, Farly Printed Books. Autographs, Prints. 
ATKINSON, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London. 








Printers. 
f Meee ATHENUM PRESS will be pleased to 


submit Piipte for Printing BROCHURES, MO RAS 
ENEALOG TABLES, CATALOGUES for PRIVAT 
fIBRARIES 7 


If you require ony kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 


therewith, consu 
THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evmovsos, Lonpon. Telephone: Cunrrat 2120. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Probident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVI DENT INSTITUTION 
oun 1837 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent b y eens) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following antages :— 


FIRST. Freedom from want in ine of adversity as long as need 


exis 
SECOND. Permanent patios in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advi 
FOURTH. A Cottage int the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 
For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NATIONAL BOOK BADE PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the eae A Acts oe approved 
under the National Insurance Act 


President -WILLIAM HEIN SANE, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of 7 kind of ~ among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 51. Yearly Subscription, 6. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

R. W. THORNTON, q 
9, Walbrook, E.C. mans 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T. 


President 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAW@®ON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 

THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals ‘and 
assistants eengeged as © as senders of Newspapers. 

MEMB IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Patten Wholesaler, Retailer, ployer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this "institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, Epon araees of Five Shillings Spaeeny or Three 
Guineas for life, aeevies that he or she is en, the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute on e priority 
of a in the event of their needing aid from the Inst icone 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving ry and the Women 201. per annum each 

The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201.a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25:., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole yomens of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The‘ ‘ - ce Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of, election to its benefits 

he ‘‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. x. annum for 
One Man, fs a and grateful memory of Mr. ‘bert Lloyd, 
who died May 12 

The prin pal, | of the Rules governing Getion to to all 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a ard ad 
the Institution for not less than ten years preceding 
(2) not less than pont a of age; (3) engaged in he asl of ie of fom 
papers. for at _ ten 

LIEF.— Femrerey > relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to pany of the I oe. but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may ber by bers of the Institu- 

tion ; and, subject to dh relief "s awarded in accordance 
with the merits and nme of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretery 
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THE 


BRITISH REVIEW. 


Contents of MAY Number. 
SUPPLEMENT: THE ASCENT TO SAN MINIATO, 
Florence. M. McCrossan. 
WAR AND LUXURIES. Thomas Rose. 
ROUMANIA AND THE WAR. I. R.T.C. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ARDENNES. Demetrius C. 
Boulger. 


THE WAR IN FRANCE. 
FRANCE. Paul Parsy. 


OBITER DICTA: DEMOCRACY AND PANIC. The 
Editor. 


VIII. THE VOICE OF 


POETRY. By Iolo Aneurin Williams, G. K , Lal Walshe, 
Katharine Tynan, Mary Bradford Whiting. 


POETRY AND CONDUCT. John Drinkwater. 

CRICKET AND THE WAR. Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 

THE DESTROYING ANGEL. L. Cope Cornford. 

THE TRUE STORY OF THE WAR. VIIL 
G. W. Redway. 


Subscription, 15s. per annum, post free. 


Major 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CORNHAILLI 


For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. Chaps. I.-II. By Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 





IN FRENCH LORRAINE. By H. Warner Allen. 

THE OPEN ROAD. By Katharine Tynan. 

THINKING IN OPEN ORDER. By the Hon. Gilbert 
Coleridge. 

STRASBOURG: AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR. Chaps. I.-II. By Paul and Victor 
Margueritte. Translated by S. G. Tallentyre. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CARLYLE AND 
BROWNING. By Alexander Carlyle. 

THE VETERAN. By John Haslette. 

A —_— SCHOLAR IN BELGIUM. By Frank Hoyt 
Gailor. 

“K.” Chaps. [V.-VI. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

LORD BRAMPTON AND HIS CRITICS. 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 
including Ceylon and Burma. Published under the authority 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with 
Text Illustrations MO! LUSCA. VolIIIl, FRESHWATER GASTRO- 
PUDA AND PELECYPODA. 10s, 
London: TAYLUR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
i THACKER, SPINK & CO. Bombay: THACKER & Cu., 
td. 











Insurance Companies. 
HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


AND 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A Super Leafiet sent post 
free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (May 1) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Jew King—Alphabet of Stray Notes—Webster and ‘Overbury’s Characters ’—Privileges of 
Officers in the Foot Guards—Lady Chapel—‘*‘ There shall no tempests blow ”—Rev. 8. Pullein— 
‘**The Quiet Woman”: ‘‘ The Honest Lawyer ”—Cruikshank in Clerkenwell. 


QUERIES :—Tumbrel—Napoleon and the Bellerophon—Hugh Greville Barmesyde—Hose, 1560-1620— 
‘Peter Snook ’—Mrs. Michael Arne—Dupuis, Violinist—Author Wanted—John Esten Cooke— 
Joseph Hill—Sycamore admired by Ruskin—Bishops of Belgium and Northern France—Cardinal 
de Medici—‘‘ Evil and good are God’s right hand and left »—Macaulay and Newman—Canadian 
Medal—Fortnum & Mason—Origin of Medal—‘‘ Andrew Halliday ”—De Meriet Crest—Bumble- 
puppy—J. T. Gilbert—R. Serres. ; 


REPLIES :—Cromwell’s Ironsides—‘‘ Habbie Simpson ”—MacBride—‘‘ Conturbabantur Constantino- 
litani”—Oxfordshire Landed Gentry—School Folk-Lore—Sir Home Riggs Popham—Author 
anted—‘‘ Rendering ”— Dublin: ‘* Master ”—St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane : Lovekin—Counties 

of South Carolina—‘‘ Poisson de Jonas” — William Harding of Baraset—Theatrical Life, 1875-85 
—Brian Duppa—Germania : Tedesco—Woolmer Family. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—The Oxford Dictionary—‘The Place-Names of Sussex’—‘ Five Articles on 
War ’—‘ Quarterly Review ’—‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (April 24) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Was Webster a Contributor to ‘Overbury’s Characters’ ?—Bibliography of Irish Counties 
and Towns—‘ The Gloucester Journal’: Numbering of Volumes—The Banner of Sir Philip 
Francis—‘* Twin ”—Hangleton—“‘ The New Shool,” Stamford Hill. 


QUERIES :—Burke’s Wife—Charles Dickson, Translator of Bion and Moschus—Easter Hare—Easter 
Eggs—Good Saturday—Old Plays—Martin Ware of Greenwich—Wallop or Walhope Family— 
Necessary Nicknames — John Williamson, Mayor of Coventry—Author Wanted—Raeburn’s 
Portrait of the Fourth Duke of Gordon—‘* Wick ”—Ambrose Philips—Chapters of Denain and 
Maubeuge—Sir Samuel Gower—Film-Producing Companies—Ludgate or Grafton Picture of 
Shakespeare—Lead Cistern—David Lloyd, Welsh Bard—M. de Breval—‘‘ Stockeagles”— 
Chantries— Heraldic Query—Armour of William the Conqueror. 


REPLIES :—General Bibliography relating to Gretna Green—Col. the Hon. Cosmo Gordon—Queues 
in the Army Abolished—Daniel Eccleston—Marybone Lane and Swallow Street—E£lizabeth 
Cobbold—‘‘ Statesman” Sir Charles Ashburnham—Dreams and Literature—The Military Medal 
and Sir John French—John Trusler—Beards—Biographical Information Wanted—Professors 
at Debitzen—‘‘ An inchalffe hesper”—Pictures and Puritans—English Consuls in Aleppo— 
D’Oyley’s Warehouse—Reversed Engravings—Black Wool as a Cure for Deafness—Joshua 
Webster, M.D.—Alfonso de Baena—Portraits of Thoreau—Pack-horses—Tpia xémma kdxuTa— 
Retrospective Heraldy—Courtesy Titles—Prayers for Animals—‘‘ Wangle.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The History of Melanesian Society ’—‘ The Making of the Roman People ’— 
‘ Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society ’—‘ The Antiquary.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





THE NUMBER FOR APRIL 17 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—An Alphabet of Stray Notes—Rochdale Dialect Words of the Fifties —Inscriptions at 
Alassio—‘La Brabangonne’—Electro-Plating and its Discoverers—‘‘ Peril garpent””—Black 
Man Churchwardens—Thackeray’s Latin—‘‘ Queenie” Thrale. 


QUERIES :—‘‘Statesian”—‘‘The turf”—Saltzburgers sent to Georgia, 1734—Capt. Simmonds— 
Francis Medhop —Authors Wanted—Brian Duppa—‘ Well! of all and of all!’”—Sir John 
Moore and the Gordon Highlanders—Jam in Commerce—Gregor Family—Biographical Informa- 
tion Wanted—Tetherington —Image of All Saints—Wellington on Cricket—Disraeli’s Life: 
Emanuel—Greek Proverb—Printers’ Work—Portrait of Miss Sarah Andrew as Sophia Western 
Price Family—A Penny Note—Alexander Whitchurch—John Adams, Mutineer of the Bounty. 


REPLIES :—General Bibliography relating to Gretna Green—Judges addressed as ‘“‘ Your Lordship” ; 
John Udall—General Goff's Regiment—Cromwell’s Ironsides: ‘‘ Lobsters” =Cuirassiers—The 
Rise cf the Hohenzollerns—The Zanzigs—Dr. Edward King—Norbury : Moore: Davis: Ward 
—De Quincey Puzzle—‘ A Tale of a Tub’—Murphy and Flynn—Authors Wanted—History of 
England with Riming Verses —‘‘ Scots ”=‘‘ Scotch ””—Tubular Bells in Church Steeples—Our 
National Anthem : Standard Version—Russian National Anthem—‘‘ The tune the old cow died 
of ”—J. Hill—Barbados Filtering Stones. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift ’—‘ The Burlington.’ 


* L’Intermédiaire.’ 





J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
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In an article contributed recently to the Westminster Gazette, Sir 
Harry Johnston wrote :—“If the average Englishman desires... . 
to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice THE NEAR EAST.” 


Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial 
questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near 
East, and of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the 
Danube to the Desert. 


Special Correspondents in Constautinople, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
other important centres. 


Every Friday - Price Sixpence 


THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if 
any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, those interested shoula 
communicate with the Manager. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND 


THE NEAR EAST, Ltd. jssjonree" "* 





A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA 








THE 


INDIAMAN 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India. 


(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland Mail’ and 
‘The Homeward Mail’). 


The Paper is indispensable to every Anglo-Indian and 
to all who take an interest in our Dependency. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


Price SIXPENCE. 








Two Editions, one for India, and one for Readers at Home. 


Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of a post card. 


Annual Subscription (including postage) £1. 





THE INDIAMAN is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents, but if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, 
those interested should communicate with the Manager. 


THE ORIENTAL NEWSPAPER CO., Ltd., 


16-17, Devonshire Square, London, E.C, 








The Journal 
f 


Egyptian Archeology 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EGyprToLoGcy and 
ALLIED STUDIES, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FuND. 


FULLY /LLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. II., Part II., APRIL, 1915, contains 
Articles by Dr. A. H. Gardiner, Messrs. Hogarth, 
F. Ll. Griffith, H. R. Hall, T. E. Peet, H. I. Bell, 
and M. N. Tod; and Keviews by Profs. Naville 
and Newberry, Dr. Burrows, H. R. Hall, and 


others. Eight Plates. 








THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 


THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 





Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 

EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr. G. A. NATESAN. 


Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... one Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. “e Three Dollars. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

**T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
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AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 





This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 
Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more- 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or: 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited” 


(Spectator). 


“Tt will have a permanent 


value for the student of philology” 


(Aberdeen Press), “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (7imes).. 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). 
valuable to philologers who recognize the: 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 


dated instances which show clearly the 


development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Athenwwm). 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C- 


“It must always prove: 
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LITERATURE 


—_—o— 


ITALIAN CRITICS AND MODERN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THERE are many signs, says Signor Bor- 
gese, that during the last few years the 
Italian mind has been laboriously renew- 
ing itself. If the appearance of the th1ee 
books noticed in this article, two of them 
dealing entirely with our own literature, 
is a result of this change, we have every 
reason to be gratified. The seed comes 
mainly from France, but it has not fallen 
on stony ground. 

Signor Cecchi’s closely reasoned ‘ Storia 
della Letteratura Inglese nel Secolo XIX.’ 
is the most important of these volumes. 
Like the majority of the younger critics, 
he is a follower of Benedetto Croce, and 
approaches his subject from the same 
ruthlessly absolutist standpoint. He will 
have nothing but the best. Lesser writers 
are dismissed in a few paragraphs, since 
they can show no essential reason for 
their existence. Even the giants must 
see all but the quintessence of their work 
brushed impatiently aside. In Coleridge, 
for instance, we may contemplate nothing 
but the group of ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ 
flanked on either side by ‘ Kubla Kahn ’ 
and ‘Christabel, though his work as a 
critic and a thinker is duly recognized. 
Finally, even ‘Christabel’ is eliminated, 
since she is responsible for a numerous 
progeny, an offence of which ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ is innocent; for the 
absolute is childless. Signor Cecchi dis- 





Storia della I.etteratura Inglese nel Secolo 


XIX. Di Emilio Ceechi. Vol, I. (Milan, 
Fratelli Treves, 4 lire.) 

Studi di Letterature Moderne. Di G. A. 
Borgese. (Same publishers, 4 lire.) 


Studi sul Romanticismo Inglese. Di Federico 
Olivero. (Bari, Laterza & Figli.) 





cusses these three poems with admirable 
sympathy and insight. But for him Cole- 
ridge is ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and 
nothing else. 


“Tf we omit a few 
Gothic and romentic in origin, ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ might be thought to have been 
translated from a lost literature, where the 
poems had remained the same _ primitive 
legends, in which the whole tradition con- 
sisted of the story of original sin and its 
expiation, expressed in an elementary myth. 

.But when we remember the profound 
impression this poem makes upon a taste 
so utterly different as our own, we realize 
to the full Coleridge’s strength of imagina- 
tion and feeling.” 


passages that are 


Signor Cecchi is fond of illustrating the 
poets by the painters, and his parallels 
between Coleridge’s work and the art of 
the East are especially happy. 

Our author has no mercy for shams, 
and such, in his opinion, are Byron and 
Scott. The opening of * The Lady of the 
Lake ’ and a few genre pictures are all that 
he will allow the latter. Otherwise, he isa 
commercial scribbler of slovenly, mechani- 
cal tales, with no eye for scenery except 


as a background for cheap medieval 
pageants, too lazy to look beyond ex- 


ternals for his effects. The Scotch advo- 
cate has his exact counterpart in the 
English lord, a hopeless poseur, who sets 
his imaginary sorrows in the theatrical 
limelight of Venice or Spain, and describes 
them in second-rate rhetoric. And this 
from the countiy of Mazzini, where penny 
editions of the Waverley novels are 
hawked through the streets on barrows ! 
The picture is, of course, overdrawn—a 
caricature of Croce’s now famous denuncia- 
tion of D’Annunzio and Fogazzaro as the 
two literary arch-humbugs of the day. 
Indeed, Signor Cecchi recalls one of 
Dante’s fiends in the fury with which 
he falls on the presumptuous miscreants 
who have dared to raise their heads 
above the mediocrity to which they have 
been condemned by the gods of his 
esthetics. 

Byron is, however, made to ask, “If 
people appreciated Shelley, where should 
I be?” and this is what cultivated 
Italians have been doing with growing 
intensity for the last half-century. It is 
pleasant to turn to the discriminating 
discussion of Shelley that is here set 
before us. He was possessed of the gift of 
eternal youth. Up to the end he was 
steadily progressing towards a _ higher 
lyrical power, whereas Keats, the last in 
the great tradition, had already culminated 
in the ‘Odeon aGrecian Urn.’ So at least 
thinks our author, and adds some interest- 
ing remarks on the causes of our overrating 
Keats in England to-day. 

We confess we were curious to see how 
two products so thoroughly English as 
Wordsworth and Jane Austen would fare. 
In both cases their essentially classical 
qualities make a strong appeal to the 
Italian critic. The account of Wordsworth 
must be read as a whole. Signor Cecchi 
regards him as complementary to Coleridge. 
Coleridge’s art is pictorial, but you can 
wander round a great poem of Words- 
worth as though it were a beautiful statue 





that has no flaw to interrupt the free 
play of the light. 

As for Jane Austen, she may not be a 
great artist, but her self-restraint and 
rigid elimination of all that is superfluous 
give her a genuine, if modest, claim to 
classicism. She is regarded as a wonderful 
instance of esthetic morality in an age 
which was dominated by Scott and Byron. 
Her characters are confined in too re- 
stricted a field for the strength with which 
they have been created. Moreover, she is 
lacking in feeling; hence the grotesqueness 
of her handling of such a subject as the 
seduction of Lydia in ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice.” To Signor Cecchi the importance 
of —— and dowries in this narrow 
circle is far more crudely cynical than the 
schemings of the great world of finance 
that Balzac introduced into fiction. 
However, there can be no question of Jane 
Austen’s perfection in her own sphere. 

We do not always agree with Signor 
Cecchi’s judgments, but his insight and his 
mastery of his subject are remarkable, 
and we shall look forward to his concluding 
volume. 


One naturally thinks of Signor Borgese 
as among the ablest of the contributors to 
La Critica. In ‘Studi di Letterature 
Moderne’ he appears in the comparative 
undress of a literary feuilletoniste. The 
high quality of this collection of reviews 
is well worthy of his reputation. He 
begins with a glowing tribute to De Sanctis, 
the great Italian critic of last century, 
and ranges from Hebbel and Hauptmann, 
Bergson and Mistral, to Cervantes and 
Tolstoy. He dedicates an article to 
the memory of that distinguished man 
of letters Arturo Graf, and breaks a lance 
on behalf of Gaspara Stampa in the 


rather ignoble controversy that has 
been raging round her character. The 


English papers deal with recent writers 
who have won a European reputation, 


crossing the Alps with other Paris 
fashions, and whose outlook has done 


much to account for the rather one-sided 
view of English life and thought that 
prevails in many quarters. We find 
Poe, of course, and Wilde, whose critical 
work yields our author a meagre harvest, 
and Mr. Wells, ** the most famous among 
the imaginative writers of our day,” 
though his limitations are duly noted. 
Mr. Shaw is no Moliére for Signor Borgese, 
but his merits are recognized. He is 
praised for his honesty in claiming to be 
nothing more than an intellectual, and 


frankly displaying the aridity of his 
heart. Nor does the vulgarity of his 


fun suffice to make him a vulgar writer. 
‘Kim’ is lavishly praised, but the 
praise hardly rings true. The art is too 
much on the surface for our critic, 
who asks what Tolstoy would have thought 
of making the Lama play a secondary 
part in the story. We can imagine 
Signor Borgese returning to‘ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession ’ or ‘ Dorian Gray,’ but not to 
‘Kim,’ though he admits that the breezy 
freshness of this ‘ galoppata ariostesca ” 
drives the chemical mustiness of the last 
Parisian novelty momentarily from his 
brain ; and we are confirmed in our belief 
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when we find him talking of Kim giving 
up the Great Game and retiring to a 
Tibetan monastery to contemplate the 
Supreme Law. Clearly ‘ Kim ’ hardly falls 
into line with the unbroken tradition of 
culture of which Italians are fond of 
boasting, and which they deny to us 
Northerners. 


Signor Olivero’s studies in English 
romanticism are less interesting. They 
are chiefly concerned with recent writers, 
such as Francis Thompson, Fiona Macleod, 
and John Davidson. Signor Olivero is 
clearly steeped in the poets of the period. 
He considers them superior in vividness 
and imaginative power to the French sym- 
bolists, to whom he often compares them. 
But these diffuse, elaborate analyses 
contain little criticism. There is hardly 
a hint of a fault or a hesitating dislike 
from beginning to end. Nor is there any 
attempt to see the authors in their true 
perspective. Dowson and Marzials are 
treated as seriously as Blake or Poe, and 
the book leaves little impression upon one. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose work is becoming 
known in Italy, is dealt with at special 
length. The conscientious essay on Poe’s 
refrains and repetitions and that on Mr. 
George Moore are, perhaps, the best. 

The reviewer confesses that he was 
unmoved by some of the phrases held up 
for his admiration—by the use of ‘“ wn- 
sleeping fires,” for instance, on p. 131. 
We should have thought that an author so 
lavish with parallel passages would have 
illustrated Francis Thompson’s use of the 
words of sound to describe things seen by 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘“‘ The dawn comes up like 
thunder.” But here, again, Mr. Kipling is 
doubtless outside Signor Olivero’s sym- 
pathies. 








The Great Condé: a Life of Louis II. de 
Bourbon, Prince of Condé. By the Hon. 
Eveline Godley. (John Murray, lds. 
net.) 


Durine the present happy revival of the 
military prowess of France, the appearance 
of a life of one of her greatest commanders 
is highly opportune. That it is from the 
pen of an Englishwoman, whose country- 
men contributed so much to Condé’s most 
serious defeat, adds to rather than detracts 
from its felicitousness, since the pen has 
been used both with sympathy and skill. 
The archives of Chantilly and the trea- 
sures of the Bibliothéque Nationale have 
been drawn upon with excellent effect ; 
and the assistance of a military kinsman, 
aided manifestly by some natural aptitude 
for strategics, has removed any trace of 
amateurishness on the technical side. 
The book, in fine, may be termed worthy 
of its subject. 

The first of the three parts into which 
the volume is divided covers the period 
of its subject’s early triumphs, Rocroi, 
Fribourg, Nérdlingen, Dunkirk—triumphs 
mitigated by an unwelcome marriage for 
the victor still chastened by parental 
control and the shadow of Richelieu. He 
was as yet D’Enghien, not Condé; 


Monsieur le Duc, not yet Monsieur le 
Prince, and first prince of the blood-royal. 
These were the years, first of a careful and 
somewhat strenuous education, and then 
of an early and glorious military spring, 
when the victor of Rocroi, as yet unpre- 
occupied by civil strife or family factions, 
fought by the side of Turenne against the 
enemies of France and her king. There 
was still time for the H6étel de Ram- 
bouillet and the “ angels ’’ of Chantilly, 
though even after Rocroi the hero’s 
father seems to have had _ forebodings. 
He called the Spanish defeat ‘a great 
day”; but predicted that the more 
fame the conqueror won for himself, the 
more misfortune would come upon the 
house of Condé. 

Of that first victory itself the author 
writes discerningly, giving in an Appendix 
an adequate discussion of the share of 
credit for it due to D’Enghien and Gassion 
respectively, and assessing Monglat’s de- 
traction of the former at its proper value. 
The harmony between Turenne and the 
man destined to be his opponent in the 
subsequent campaigns is brought out 
clearly ; and the notion of treachery on 
the part of the former before Fribourg 
is justly dismissed. 

The second and much the largest section 
of the book is concerned with Condé’s 
struggle with Mazarin and his career as an 
ally of Spain, whom, however, he had 
first again vanquished at Lens. This 
period reveals alike the strength and 
weakness of the man. The great soldier, 
whose strong points were audacity in 
action, tireless energy, and biting wit, was 
no match for the supple Italian, or even 
for the arch-intriguer De Retz, when it 
was a matter of statesmanship, diplomacy, 
or even party leadership. As the author 
more than plausibly maintains, Condé 
had no natural bias towards sedition, but 
he was driven into it by his want of fixed 
principle and the pressure of family inte- 
rest, which, with personal pride, made him 
the instrument of an entourage and the 
anvil of an enemy whose actions were 
governed by continuity of purpose. As 
Miss Godley happily phrases it, his tem- 
perament was one of quicksilver rather 
than iron. He seldom deigned to bridle 
his tongue, and, except in the matter of 
education, on which he held advanced 
ideas for his age, he was an aristocrat 
incarnate. He certainly had charm, but 
seldom chose to exert it; and though he 
inspired singular personal admiration, he 
was not, and did not deserve to be, widely 
popular. 

So it came to pass that a man who 
believed firmly in loyalty to the King as 
head of the house of Bourbon, no less than 
as chief of the state, drifted into the posi- 
tion of a semi-independent general of 
Spain, and passed the best years of his 
life fighting for his country’s age-long foe. 
He paid for it in the present by debt and 
final defeat in the field, and in the future 
by the necessity of humiliation before the 
Cardinal, and the inability ever to secure 
the complete confidence of Louis XIV. 





Why, then, can the career of the Great 
Condé not justly be described as a failure ? 





Miss Godley’s concluding section shows. 
him as a pardoned rebel, prematurely 
aged, laboriously regaining a measure of 
favour, and winning no laure!s comparable 
to those of his first, or even of his second 
period, yet honoured in his retirement by 
men of all ranks, and dying as a national 
hero. Although the biographer does not 
answer our question by a summary esti- 
mate of her hero, as might, perhaps, be 
wished, she helps us to a conclusion in 
the course of her narrative. Condé had 
heroic force and an indomitable spirit ; 
he was never greater than in adversity. 
After his defeat atthe battle of the Dunes 
—a defeat he himself clearly foresaw— 
a hostile commentator had remarked: 
“On ne peut pas mieux sortir d’une 
méchante affaire’*’; and he had gained 
rather than lost in the opinion of compe- 
tent critics by his enforced retreat from 
Arras in 1654, and even after the action at 
the Porte St. Antoine. 

Nothing is more striking than the 
respect felt for each other by Condé and 
Turenne, whether they fought side by 
side or in opposition. The latter was, 
doubtless, the greater strategist; and 
Condé in his last campaign, when he took 
his place, paid his dead rival the compli- 
ment of acting as though he had had that 
conference with his shade which he is said 
to have desired. But as a_ tactician 
M. le Prince was matchless, and no one 
realized it more strongly than Turenne 
himself when pitted against him. In 
battle Condé, on important occasions, 
showed that he was far from devoid of 
that self-command which he was rightly 
judged to lack so lamentably in civil affairs. 
He was no mere dashing cavalry leader of 
the type of Prince Rupert, as a hasty 
critic might conclude. 

Nor was he simply a great soldier, 
even though his deeds in war made his 
reputation. He was a cultivated reader 
who enjoyed Petronius and the classics of 
his own age no less than Cesar and Livy, 
and was gifted with a sense of humour 
which enabled him not only to emit mor- 
dant mots, but also to enjoy * les Lérida ” 
and M. de Retz’s pasquinades against him- 
self. He shared Melbourne’s tastes for 
theological and anti-theological disputa- 
tions, and a diverting story is told of his 
enjoyment of the discomfiture of an 
attempt of Madame de Longueville at 
his conversion. This was _ ultimately 
accomplished by the Jesuit Deschamps, 
whose way had been prepared by Bossuet, 
and seems to have been more than a 
mere formal submission. 

There is little, indeed, to discount 
in our praise of this striking record of a 
career. A later fully informative note 
on the Parlement atones for some mis- 
leading expressions in regard to it on an 
earlier page. But we would deprecate 
the quite unhistorical term ‘‘ Emperor of 
Austria” (p. 544), though ‘“ Austrian 
Emperor,” used elsewhere, may be allowed 
to pass as approximately accurate for the 
time. Such words as ‘“ dependable ” and 
“reliable ’’ are scarcely on a level with 
the good English of the main body of the 
text. 
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The Lonely Nietzsche. By Frau Forster- 

Nietzsche. (Heinemann, 15s. net.) 
“THERE are many kinds of hemlock, and, 
as a rule, destiny finds an opportunity of 
making the free spirit drink a cup of this 
poison—in order to ‘ punish him,’ as all the 
world explains. And what do the women- 
folk about him do then? They cry and 
wail, and perhaps disturb the thinker's 
sunset repese, as they did in the Athenian 
prison. *O Crito, tell some one to take 
these women away !” said Socrates at last.” 

“T was not one of those women,” writes 
Nietzsche's sister ; ** his eventide was to me 
too holy!” In the literal’ sense this is 
true. She tended her brother during the 
last period of his terrible .twelve years’ 
affliction with a devotion and loving care 
which nothing could exceed. Yet how 
often throughout this book, as we read its 
unedifying scandal, and revolt against its 
petty meanness and spite, does the ex- 
clamation of the dying Socrates rise to our 
lips ! 

Frau Férster-Nietzsche claims to be the 
only person able to give us from intimate 
first knowledge the true meaning and the 
true ideal of her brother's philosophy and 
life. She would have us believe she was 
his sister in spirit even more than by right 
of natural relationship. Her story does not 
bear this out, even so far as the facts are 
concerned. Brother and sister hardly ever 
met during the years of literary activity 
which this book records, and they seldom cor- 
responded. There were even long periods of 
actual estrangement, which, we are told, were 
brought about by the malice of traitorous 
friends, but always ended in perfect recon- 
ciliation and mutual understanding. Then, 
during the most important period, Frau 
Forster was engaged with her husband 
in promoting a colonization scheme in 
Paraguay, a scheme for which her brother 
had no sympathy. During these years the 
few letters which passed between them took 
three months in transit. Nevertheless, the 
book is a fascinating study as a human 
document, and does, probably far better 
than any merely literary and philosophical 
criticism, give us a glimpse into the soul of 
a strange genius. 

Nietzsche's life falls naturally into two 
portions, divided by the spiritual crisis 
manifested in the breach with Wagner, and 
by the change in his outward circumstances 
consequent on the resignation of his pro- 
fessorship and acceptance of a pension on the 
ground of ill-health. The present volume 
begins with these events, the earlier portion 
having been already published as ‘The 
Young Nietzsche.’ One incident related 
by his sister ought to serve as a warning. 
Her brother, she tells us, used to keep 
his jottings in stoutly bound notebooks. 
An accumulation of these was flung out 
to be burnt, but the bindings made them 
difficult to burn; hence they were com- 
mitted to the sister for destruction. She 
managed by excuses to get his consent to 
tetain them. She has not only filled some 
volumes of the collected edition of the 
works with these notes, but she has even 
in this book published from them rough 
drafts of private and purely personal 
letters, some of which were never dis- 





patched. It is with some relief that we 
receive the expression of her regret that 
her mother should have destroyed the 
sheets of ravings which were poured forth 
at the first onset of disease, before paralysis 
supervened. 

What is Nietzsche’s claim to be re- 
garded as a philosopher? It is quite 
clear that he does not belong, nor claim 
to belong, to the philosophical tradition. 
There is no Nietzschean theory of know- 
ledge, or logic, or metaphysic. He is not 
exercised with the problems which en- 
gaged Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, or even 
Schopenhauer. He teaches no new system, 
and proposes no new method. His claim 
is to be the founder of a new morality, to 
stand with Socrates and St. Paul as the 
preacher of a new wisdom. 

This it is that explains what otherwise 
is so puzzling—why the rupture of his 
friendship with Wagner, or even the 
disappointment at what he regarded as 
the failure of a teacher to fulfil his ideal, 
should be the determining spiritual crisis 
of his life. Richard Wagner is to 
most people a musician of consummate 
genius who introduced a new form of 
operatic art, the music-drama. We may 
think perhaps that he would have been 
better advised if, like other musicians, he 
had left to others the writing of his 
librettos, but it is as a musician that we 
regard him, and on his music, not on his 
poetry or on his philosophy, will rest for 
ever his claim to be remembered. But 
this was not the young Nietzsche's 
Wagner. To the Germany of that time 
Wagner was the preacher of a new wisdom. 
Music was incidental to it, a means of 
expression—the highest means of all, as 
Schopenhauer had shown, but still only 
a means, not itself the end. Nietzsche 
was an enthusiastic disciple of ‘the 
Master,’’ full of fervour for the regenera- 
tion of mankind, typified in the story 
of Siegfried. There is no need to analyze 
the causes of his disappointment, or con- 
sider the justification or otherwise of 
his denunciation of ‘ Parsifal’; henceforth 
Nietzsche conceived that he himself was 
the prophet of the new order. 

In 1879 he resigned the professorship 
he had held at Basle University for ten 
years. He was then only 35, but his 
health had suffered severely by reason of 
eye-trouble, which gave him continual and 
excessive pain. With great generosity the 
University bestowed on him a pension of 
1201. a year, the original amount he had 
received at his appointment. He had no 
special qualifications for classical philo- 
logy, and his students never exceeded 
ten, but he had the general ability and 
knowledge which would have enabled 
him to fill any chair with distinction. 
Besides his pension. he possessed small 
private means, and for the following 
ten years he lived at various boarding- 
houses in Switzerland and Italy, only 
on very rare occasions paying a brief 
visit to his relations in Germany. These 
are the “lonely” years during which all 
his characteristic writings were produced. 

What his sister has revealed to us in 
this volume is the absorbing desire which 





possessed him throughout this period, if 
he could not found a school or establish 
a spiritual Bayreuth, at least to find one 
true disciple who would imbibe his 
message and console him with the assui- 
ance that, however long-delayed the recog- 
nition, the gospel was already working. 
He did not want students, still less did he 
want the kind of fame which controversy 
brings ; he wanted disciples. 

This also accounts for the form of his 
writings. He was preaching a Sermon on 
the Mount. His disappoint: ents even 
consoled him, for they convinced him 
only of the worth and loftiness of his 
wisdom. Yet some joy came at last; he 
saw the dawn of his fame. Dr. Brandes 


|in Denmark, Strindberg in Sweden, and 
| Taine in France had discovered him, and 


were calling attention to his works. He 
enjoyed a brief period of happiness at 


| Turin in the last months of 1888, just 


before the fatal stroke came. Deeply 
pathetic is the picture of his last terrible 
illness. He was nursed by his mother 
until she died, and then by his sister, now 
a widow, in her house in Weimar, and as 
he lay there paralysed, with his fine 
intellect utterly deranged, his fame was 
spreading, the recognition he had so 
passionately desired to see had indeed 
come, but he could know nothing of it. 
The end came in 1900. 








The Principles of Legal Liability for Tres- 
passes and Injuries by Animals. By 
William Newby Robson. (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s. net.) 

WE know on the authority of Mr. Bumble 

that the law has an intimate association 

with the animal kingdom. Is the im- 

proved status of animals, which is to be 

numbered among the most humane ten- 
dencies of modern legislation, to be 
attributed to that fellow-feeling which is 
supposed to make every variety of crea- 
ture wondrous kind? We learn from 
this concise and well-arranged work on a 
particularly interesting branch of the law 
that, under the Dogs Act, 1906, asses are 
now deemed to be * cattle.’’ The popular 
saying that every dog is entitled to its 
first bite, though, like most popular say- 
ings, it requires a good deal of qualification, 
expresses the legal principle that the owner 
of a dog is liable for any injury it occasions 
only if he had reason to know that it was 
vicious or mischievous. That principle is 
still true where a human being is attacked, 
but the Dogs Act has made it inapplicable 
where cattle are injured. If a dog injures 

a horse, ass, sheep, goat, or pig, its owner, 

no matter how harmless he believed it to 

be, is liable for the injury it does. 

The author of this work, who states the 
law in carefully worded rules, followed by 
a summary of the decisions from which he 
has abstracted them, deals fully with the 
legal differences between animals fere 
nature and animals domite nature, and 
with the liabilities of their owners for the 
trespasses they commit and the damage 
they cause. Although he might have 
treated the subject in a more scholarly way 
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—he might, for instance, have traced the 
gradual development of English law in its 
attitude towards both wild and tame 
animals—yet he has made, within the scope 
of his design, a useful and interesting 
contribution to legal literature. 

It would seem that, while the dog has 
figured in innumerable cases, the cat has 
appeared but in one. The only case men- 
tioned in this volume in which the misdeeds 
of puss came before a judicial tribunal was 
one in which a cat in a tea-shop, made 
specially vicious by a sense of maternal 
responsibility, bit a pet dog, and the 
Court, not failing to recognize the familiar 
fact that ** cat and dog will fight, whether 
the cat has kittens or not,”’ decided that the 
injury to the dog did not entitle its owner 
to damages. So large, indeed, to judge 
from these pages, is the volume of litiga- 
tion for which dogs are responsible, that 
the *‘ friend of man ” may be considered, 
in a special sense, the friend of the lawyer. 

In olden days, before the Common Law 
had been changed, dogs held a lowly 
status in the courts. It was held that, 
owing to “ the baseness of their nature,” 
it was not a punishable offence to steal 
them ; they were placed in the category 
of animals that ‘‘ serve not for food, but 
pleasure,”’ such as bears, foxes, and ferrets. 

Even then, however, their mischievous 
propensities might bring legal trouble upon 
their owners. A case was tried some 250 
years ago in which it was pleaded that * the 
plaintiff was possessed of a sow great with 
pigs, and that the said mastiff bit the said 
sow so as she died of the biting.” It was 
argued that, as it was natural for dogs to 
hunt hogs, the action would not lie ; but 
the judges, recognizing a higher relation- 
ship between the canine and the porcine, 
“ adjudged for the plaintiff.” The judi- 
cial eye has never cast an unfavourable 
glance upon the ** gintleman that pays the 
rint.”” It was lately decided by the Court 
of Appeal that a pig is entitled to wander 
on the highway, even though it frightens 
a horse, and is the indirect cause of a 
motor-car being wrecked. 








The Record of Nicholas Freydon: an 
Autobiography. (Constable & Co., 6s.) 


THE romance of emigration and the life of 
pioneers in a new country have furnished 
forth a multitude of books. The romance 
which the children of the colonies associate 
with thoughts of ** Home,” as they still 
call it, is a less hackneyed subject, vet it 
is no less real. Many thousands of 
ambitious youngsters think of our foggy 
islands in the northern seas, with their 
old buildings, old gardens, and old human 
landscapes, as of a paradise to be attained. 

‘The very facts four auther writes] which 
make the enterprising Old World youth fix 
nis gaze upon the New World cause the same 
type of youth in Australia to look home-along 
across the seas, toward those storied islands 
of the north which....he has never seen. 
....° Here,’ he may be imagined saying, as 
he looks about him among the raw uprising 
products of the new land, where the past 
is nothing and all hope centres upon the 





future, ‘Here everything is yet to do; 
everything is in the making. Here money’s 
the only reward. Who’s to judge of 
one’s accomplishment here? Fame has 
no accredited deputy in this unmade 
world. Whereas, hack there, at home ’— 
Oh, the magic of those words ‘At Home ’ 
and ‘In England’! alike for those who once 
have seen the white cliffs fade out astern, 
and for those who have seen them only in 
dreams, bow on!”’ 


This call of England is more especially 
to those who have some talent or some 
taste for art or letters. At home these 
think they will find kindred spirits, 
appreciative critics and a cultured public ; 
above all, an atmosphere conducive to 
imaginative effort. It was this longing 
for an atmosphere which is lacking in a 
country like Australia which made Nicholas 
Freydon, at the age of one-and-twenty, 
throw up a fairly good appointment on 
the Sydney Chronicle and repair to London 
“ with twenty-two pounds ten shillings 
in my trunk” and two letters of intro- 
duction. The result was disillusion, natur- 
ally. The youth who had been reckoned 
highly promising in Sydney, at that time 
a small community, was no one in the 
London crowd. The first impression, he 
received, as he looked out of the window 
of the train which bore him from the 
docks to Fenchurch Street, was that 


“the England I bad come to was a quite 
astonishingly dingy land. The people seemed 
to me to have a dingy pallor, like the table- 
linen of the cheaper sort of lodging-house. 
They looked, not so much ill as unwashed, not 
so much poor as cross, hipped, tired, worried, 
and annoyed about something... .And, being 
an impressionable person, J immediately 
found an explanatory theory. ‘The essential 
difference between these folks and people 
following similarly humble avocations in 
Sydney, I thought, is that these people, 
even those of them who, personally, were 
never acquainted with hunger, live in the 
shadow of actual want; even of actual 
starvation. In Sydney they do not. That 
accounts for the don’t-care-a-damn light- 
heartedness seen in Australian faces, and 
for the dominance of care in these faces.” 


Both the persons to whom Freydon 
carried introductions happening to be 
abroad when he arrived, he took a dingy 
lodging in a slum, and set to work at once 
to write, to make his way. For two years 
he worked untiringly in the most depressing 
of surroundings, amid foul smells and 
noises, without proper food or any re- 
creation. 


““Few people whose circumstances have 
been uniformly comfortable realise that the 
stomach is the real seat of self-respect, 
courage, dignity, good manners, and the 
higher sort of honour, not to mention the 
spirits and the emotions....Any educated 
person can starve him or herself for a week 
or more, deliberately and of set purpose, 
without much inconvenience, with no 
difficulty, and no loss of self-respect. It is 
starvation or semi-starvation from necessity, 
combined with a hard-working routine of 
life, and without the soul-supporting know- 
ledge that one can stop and order ® good 
meal whenever one chooses....that tells 
upon one’s humanity..... - 


It is evident that the writer has beheld 
the depth of human degradation without 
sinking to it. His deliberate opinion 








is that for *‘ the vicious among London’s 
poor....the only really suitable and 
humane institution would be a place of 
compulsory euthanasia — comfortably 
equipped lethal cubicles.’”” When, emerg- 
ing at length from abject poverty to the 
comparative ease of a back room in 
Bloomsbury, he began to acquire some 
reputation as a writer, he was none the 
less a disappointed man. The experience 
of poverty had robbed him once for all of 
the vitality which had been his before he 
came to London. He had become dys- 
peptic and unsocial. Through pity he 
was tempted into marrying the Cinderella 
daughter of a drunken landlady, who 
afterwards herself became a slave to drink. 
Increased expenses drove him to accept 
the offer of a not particularly well-paid 
post upon the staff of a great daily news- 
paper ; and his strictures upon journalism, 
if severe, are merited. His wife died in a 
police-court cell. He retired into the 
country for atime. Then, as the outcome 
of his first real love-affair—he must have 
been quite forty at this time—he returned 
to journalism, hoping to get married 
shortly. But Fate, in a most cruel 
mood, destroyed that hope, and Freydon, 
tired of life, sought a “‘ way out” of it. 
He threw up his work upon the Advocate, 
took hurried leave of his few friends in 
London, and returned te end his days in 
the Australian bush. 

It seems a dismal and depressing record, 
stated baldly; yet the impression left 
upon the reader is not altogether sad. 
The author’s humour, self-detachment, and 
shrewd knowledge of the world animate 
every detail. The incidents of Freydon’s 
love-affair with Cynthia Lane savour of 
fiction, as do one or two of the adventures 
of his early years. For the rest, the story 
has the ring of genuine autobiography, 
though it is evident that ‘ Nicholas 
Freydon ”’ never existed. 

Most charming are the early chapters 
dealing with Freydon’s boyhood in Aus- 
tralia, though here also the mere details, 
barely stated, are lugubrious. The boy 
accompanies his invalid and disappointed 
father to the coast of New South Wales, 
where they live alone together in a derelict 
hull on the sea-beach. The father dies, 
and leaves his son to the tender mercies 
of the priest and sisters of St. Peter's 
Orphanage—a Roman Catholic farm colony 
for little boys, which, as described, de- 
serves to rank with the establishment of 
Mr. Squeers. After a year or two of 
slavery beneath the rod of the good nuns, 
he runs away and tramps barefoot for many 
leagues to the small town of Dursley, 
where a good Samaritan in the person of 
the mayor, a very humorous character, 
takes pity on him. Thence, after a 
spell of work as “handy man at ten 
shillings a week, all found,” he goes to 
Sydney with good introductions. His 
subsequent career has been already out- 
lined. 

The work is quite original. The cha- 
racter of Nicholas Freydon stands forth 
not ignobly as a type of those in our 
time who, being gifted, are at war with 
their own circumstances. 
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FICTION. 
Angela’s Business. By Henry Sydnor 
Harrison. (Constable & Co., 6s.) 


As a piece of characterization Angela 
js a failure compared with the author’s 
‘Queed.’ If Mr. Harrison wished to 
show his public that he could draw 
women as well as men, we can only regret 
the comparative waste of his and, subse- 
quently, our time: comparative, be- 
cause this is by no means a worthless book. 
He writes with an evident sympathy for 
his young author, who thought he could 
explain the unrest among women, and 
came to the conclusion, “‘1’m wasting 
my life. I ought to be carrying bricks 
up a ladder.”” The book mainly concerns 
the action and reaction on one another 
of certain young American folk. There 
is a good deal on the lines of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s disquisition on the life-force—all 
of it very human, but more than a little 
dull; at least, so it will probably appear 
to English readers in these stirring times. 
A tribute to the author’s writing is the 
acknowledgment that he is most enter- 
taining when he is most improbable. 


Love Lies Bleeding. By John Bloundelle- 
Burton. (Everett & Co., 6s.) 


JUDGING by his style, we should say that 
Mr. Bloundelle-Burton addresses himself 
to readers as simple as they are gentle ; 
but he displays in this novel—about two 
lovers whose hearts are supposed to have 
bled and rejoiced in the reign of Henri II. 
of France—a talent for story-telling which 
qualifies him for interesting even scoffers 
at sentimentality. Starting with an elope- 
ment benevolently furthered by Dianne 
of Poitiers, he dramatically delays the 
marriage of the fugitives, sending the 
intending bridegroom to the disastrous 
battle of Saint-Quentin, for which ample 
consolation was shortly afterwards obtained 
by the French in the surrender of Calais, 
where the author brings Catherine de’ 
Medici and Dianne together in scornful 
téte-d-téte. The piteous wanderings of the 
high-born heroine after separation from 
her lover are followed by the trial of the 
hero for treason and a deed of sublime 
magnanimity by his ducal rival. The 
slave of the latter, of the sinister tribe of 
Assassin, is the victim of such irony as the 
author can afford in a story glowing with 
enthusiasm for knightliness and faithful 
love. 


A Lady of Russia. By Robert Bowman. 


(Heinemann, 6s.) 
Botu the events and the characters of 
‘A Lady of Russia’ are slight and almost 
conventional; but the novel is distinguished 
from many of its kind by the author’s 
insight into the character of the Russians, 
and by his accurate descriptions of life 
in their country. We congratulate the 
publisher on having the courage to issue 
a book which, unlike the mass of recent 
works on Russia, presents things as they 
are, without indulging in a one-sided 





glorification of the pleasanter features of 
the country of our ally. We note that 
the author has not mastered the Russian 
system of nomenclature ; he commits, for 
example, the error of calling a man by his 
patronymic. The system of translitera- 
tion employed is also peculiar. 


The Fires of Hate. By Roy Bridges. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


THE opening scenes of this melodramatic 
story are concerned with the love-affairs 
of a beautiful, but unscrupulous actress 
who fascinated the public at Drury Lane 
at the beginning of the last century. One 
of her admirers, a country-bred youth of 
good family, is unjustly accused of murder- 
ing one of her older friends, and, on 
evidence that must have been grotesquely 
inadequate even 100 years ago, is con- 
victed and transported. The picture of 
convict life in Australia is not without 
merit, though the least critical reader must 
sometimes feel the crude strain upon 
his credulity. To the settlement where 
the wrongly accused hero is living 
a meritorious, if disagreeable, life there 
comes, in the capacity of a magistrate, the 
vehement young puritan who committed 
the crime in a fit of jealousy. The im- 
possible story draws swiftly to its in- 
evitable close when the faded actress, 
bearing the long-kept secret in her re- 
pentant heart, arrives upon the scene as a 
convicted felon. Its worst defect—it is 
a vital defect in a story of its class—is 
that it lacks the quality of surprise. 


The Teeth of the Tiger. By Maurice Leblanc. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. (Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


Tue fact that this is a story of Arséne Lupin 
will commend it to a host of readers. By 
latest advices Lupin was dead, but a trifle 
like that does not disturb him any more 
than Sherlock Holmes. So he revives here as 
Don Luis Perenna, though the world at large 
gradually discovers what the police know 
at an earlier stage—that it is the immense 
and immortal Lupin after all, glorified by 
fresh and superhuman feats in the Foreign 
Legion, and one of the possible heirs to 
several millions of money. These claimants 
are ingeniously got out of the way bya 
fiend of great ingenuity and will-power, 
and it is his machinations that Lupin unveils 
in spite of the professional jealousy and 
suspicions of the police. We leave him in 
retirement, cherishing a wife gained in the 
course of his detective work, and growing 
lupins like an honest and _ peaceable 
citizen. 

The web of intrigue and murder is subtly 
conceived with a multitude of surprises, and 
a hero less invulnerable than Lupin would 
perish before the end. In the short space of 
forty-eight hours four separate attempts 
are made to kill him ; but he is not a hero. 
he is ademigod. The narrative is, we think, 
almost too crowded with events ; but it is 
a tribute to the inexhaustible fertility of 
M. Leblanc. The translation is smooth 
and effective. 


The Voyage Out. By Virginia Woolf. 
(Duckworth & Co., 6s.) 

THERE is some good work in ‘ The Voyage 

Out’ not to mention erudition; the 

favourite reading of the ship’s steward 





was Huxley, Herbert Spencer, and Henry 
| George, while he turned to Emerson and 
Mr. Hardy for relaxation. The central idea 
of gathering a small company into the 
| isolated world of a passenger ship and 
later in a South American island and 
leaving them to explore each other’s 
natures is full of possibilities. The author 
has sketched her characters with a few 
deft strokes, but the incidents are too 
loosely put together, and there is a great 
deal of superfluous material. The lan- 
guage is not always grammatical, and 
sometimes forcible to the verge of coarse- 
ness, but there is a considerable amount 
of shrewd observation and clever cynicism. 
The pathos of the heroine’s death is the 
more poignant for the restraint with 
which it is treated, and such egotism as 
that of the young man who says of his 
novel-writing: ‘I’m good second-rate ; 
about as good as Thackeray I should say,” 
is delightful in its frankness. 





Marjorie Mallory. By Ivan Hodgkin- 

son. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
THis new volume in * The First Novel 
Library” is a _ well-constructed story, 
treated in a very masculine and Teutonic 
manner. Philosophical and __psycho- 
logical discussions, uncommon in English 
middle-class households, are produced 
unconcernedly as breakfast-table topics 
by the heroine and her German governors, 
but “‘one of the few really Teutonic 
characteristics that Fraulein Haenckel 
had preserved was a strong curiosity,” 
and that quality makes her a sympathetic 
person. 

The story concerns the development 
of a girl during ten years of her life, and 
the parts which three men of very different 
characters play in it. Two of them are 
so insistently cosmopolitan that the 
frequent use of German constructions, 
and their habit of clicking their heels as 
they bow are reasonable. 

The author has treated his period with 
unusual care; the ‘‘ macaronis”’ and 
“hansoms”’ of the early chapters give 
place to ** motors ” and the “* appendicitis 
fashion ”’ in the later. 


By Marguerite 
(Fisher Unwin, 


Where there are Women. 
and Armiger Barclay. 
6s.) 

WE have here a story which, despite im- 

probability and a rather slipshod style, 

attracts us by its possession of atmosphere 
and charm. It has also an appreciable 
leaven of humour, manifested chiefly 
in some captivating specimens of Babu 
English which recall F. Anstey’s classic 
work. The circumstances whereby the 
heroine becomes an inmate of a native 
prince’s zenana and her _ subsequent 
adventures form a pleasantly thrilling 
narrative ; and there is at least one striking 
character—a dancing-girl promoted to be 
Queen. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Martin SECKER’s uniform edition of 
The Tales of Henry James (2s. 6d. net each) 
should be a success. The books are neat 
and light in the hand, almost, indeed, of 
pocket size, yet the print is clear and pleasant 
to read. The first four volumes include 
‘The Turn of the Screw,’ which exhibits Mr. 
James’s command of the supernatural ; and 
‘Daisy Miller,’ whose wayward charm won 
a host of new readers for him many years 
since. ‘The Aspern Papers’ and ‘The 
Lesson of the Master’ are both neat com- 
ments on the ways cf literary men to-day, 
and informed with all that subtlety which is 
Mr.' James’s secret. To the note that the 
Definitive Edition is followed, it would have 
been well, we think, to add the date of 
original publication. 


Tuis is the age of little books which supply 
a@ multitude of short cuts to knowledge of 
various kinds. Not many of these perform- 
ances are satisfactory—for one thing, because 
the art of writing concisely and to the point 
is rare to-day. We do not see any great 
need for a series of short volumes on Writers 
of the Day (Nisbet, ls. net each). Itis diffi- 
cult to be frank about such writers, and 
enough is already published in the press 
concerning their personal habits and pre- 
ferences. We may be old-fashioned, how- 
ever, in supposing that a writer’s private life 
is his own business, and he may even think 
it part of his business to get as much noto- 
riety as he can to assist his sales. If bio- 
graphy and literary criticism are both to be 
attempted, 120 pages or so of good print 
do not seem adequate. Yet this is all 
that Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton has devoted 
to ‘Arnold Bennett,’ and Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford to ‘H. G. Wells.’ In view of their 
restricted space, both have done well, 
and avoided the trivialities which often 
figure largely in modern sketches of authors. 
Mr. Darton has an attractive style and 
independence of judgment, and Mr. Beres- 
ford a real interest in the themes of Mr. 
Wells, though his sketch of the opening of 
his career is not adequate. Both books 
should, we think, have said more about style, 
since Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells are bound 
to have many imitators, and the copiousness 
of the one and the looseness of the other in 
writing are rather handicaps to eminence 
than reasons for it. 


Mr. JoHN Huspack, the author of 
Russian Realities (John Lane, 5s. net), 
writes of the impressions gathered during 
some eleven recent journeys. The out- 
standing feature of his recital is its modesty, 
for he disclaims all qualifications to write 
with authority. So faras we are ina position 
to judge, however, he is entirely accurate 
in the very few generalizations he permits 
himself. His travels embraced the centre 
and south of Russia, and were extensive. 
English readers will find here one of the few 
available sketches of the results of the 
gradual “colonization” of the southern 
provinces. Otherwise, the descriptions of 
towns tell us little that is novel. ‘The 
Lavra Monastery,’’ we may point out, is a 
tautological expression. 


Tue author of ‘ The Children of the Dead 
End’ and ‘The Rat-Pit’ does not prove 
nearly so entertaining when he avowedly 
writes of his own experience in The Amateur 
Army (Herbert Jenkins, ls.) as he did in 
his fiction. These hundred pages de- 
scribe the experience of over a million men 
who have joined the colours, and, for the 
most part, might have been dictated by eny 
of them. We occasionally get a passage like 
the following :— 


“The sky stood high, splashed with stars, 

and the moon, pinched and anemic, hung above 
like a whitish speck of smoke that had curled 
into a ball.” §, 5... 
We expect something better than that from 
one capable, we believe, of seeing further 
than most men the real reasons for the mon- 
strous iniquity which is responsible for the 
world being even sadder and madder than 
usual. 


The Effect of the War on the External Trade 
of the United Kingdom: an Analysis of the 
Monthly Statistics, 1906-14, is published by 
Prof. A. L. Bowley (Cambridge University 
Press, 2s. net). It is impossible to peruse 
his detailed examination of our imports and 
exports for the last five months of 1914 with- 
out a sense of deep satisfaction in the re- 
markable elasticity they reveal in our com- 
mercial structure. The most striking ex- 
ample of this is supplied by the imports of 
sugar. From August Ist to December 31st, 
1913, the United Kingdom imported no less 
than 83 per cent of its sugar from Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Holland. In the 
corresponding months of the following year 
only about 5 per cent came from these 
countries ; no less than 80 per cent came 
from Java and unspecified ‘* other countries,”’ 
which had previously been sending us very 
little. The total imports of sugar for the 
five months actually increased by 14 per 
cent over the corresponding period in 1913. 
Here, of course, a special factor of great 
importance was present in the form of the 
Royal Commission which is now in charge 
of the country’s sugar supplies. 

The facts, nevertheless, indicate the stabi- 
lity of our food supply in a decisive manner. 
““Taking a general view of imports, it may 
be said that there are few necessary com- 
modities usually imported on a large scale 
whose supply has been seriously disorgan- 
ized.”” The export trade has suffered more 
severely ; but this, of course, cannot in 
existing circumstances be regarded as an 
unmitigated evil. The arrangement of the 
statistical analysis is masterly: it needs only 
a glance at the unwieldy official Trade 
Returns to realize the labour which Prof. 
Bowley has expended on this brief and 
lucid study. 


Ecce Mater. By M. A. R.Tuker. (Southern 
Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. net. }—Our views on the 
Woman Question are so well known to our 
readers that we have no fear of being mis- 
understood if we express our almost entire 
disagreement with the position taken up by 
the writer of this book. It is the position 
of an ultra-feminist, and from it Miss 
Tuker delivers two lines of argument. The 
first is designed to show that the restoration 
of women to superior power as the deter- 
mining force in human life was the funda- 
mental, though till now undiscovered, pur- 
pose of the life and work of Christ. The 
second sets out the inferiority, almost 
the superfluity, biologically, of man, and 
points out, with abundant illustrations, 
the evils of many kinds which men have 
inflicted upon women. Within each line of 
argument there is a proportion of truth; 
but it is of the most obvious kind, too 
obvious to be recounted here. Beyond that 
—where Miss Tuker enters upon original 
interpretation of the Gospels, and where she 
claims for women all the praise there is to 
give, and enlarges upon their undeserved 
sufferings and their immemorial rights—she 
sinks again and again into what we cannot but 
hold dangerous absurdities. The Gospel 
part will hardly commend itself to the serious 
student. Weare glad to be able to say that 
though as a wholewe dissent from it, we never- 








the quasi-biological part, which is repre. 
sented in many other feminist writings, much 
might be said, though a brief review is not 
the place to say it in. Here we would only 
ask the extreme feminists to compare their 
general attitude with that of the Germans, 
Is there not in both the same sanctimonious 
exaltation of spirit—the same morbid self. 
consciousness—the same tendency towards 
megalomania ? We have already seen femi- 
nists justifying a dubious line of conduct by 
arguments essentially identical with that of 
Germany’s assertion of a natural universal 
pre-eminence ; and we have observed, with 
amusement, in both an incredible lack of 
humour. 

Miss Tuker naturally draws from Germany 
a moral which subserves her own contention : 
“What is wanted [she says] is the un- 
trammelled co-operation of women.” But 
women cannot help any better than men if 
they adopt, and that with a view to self- 
furtherance, the mistaken methods of men ; 
nor, again, if they ignore and distort the 
facts which are to their disadvantage, while 
they exaggerate their own wrongs and 
claims. Out of much that has been un. 
deniably hard in the life of women as a 
whole, it is only prudent to seize, and to use, 
the gains that have come from it, however 
slight. Among these have been the cha- 
racteristic strength and wisdom of the non- 
responsible, the direct vision of the humble- 
minded and _ unself-conscious outsider. 
Whether these can ever be carried over 
effectively into the area of responsibility is a 
difficult question which has not much to do 
with sex. Extreme feminists, far from in- 
creasing what chances there are of women’s 
achieving this, may actually destroy these 
gains at their source by indiscreet and un- 
wholesome enthusiasm. If they have their 
way with their own sex, it will be discovered, 
when the time comes for them to take their 
full share of the political burden, that they 
bring no new element of strength. 


StupENts of Shelley have had occasion 
previously for gratitude to Mr. Henry §S. 
Salt, who furnishes a Foreword to Selected 
Prose Works of Shelley (Watts, 9d. net). 
It contains ‘The Necessity of Atheism,’ 
crude, but telling; the ‘Letter to Lord 
Ellenboroughb,’ logical and powerful; ‘A 
Refutation of Deism,’ pun of the essays, 
and lastly the magnificent ‘Defence of 
Poetry.’ Mr. Salt’s modest Foreword calls 
attention to the extraordinary development 
in Shelley’s prose style. In the writing 
of ‘The Necessity of Atheism’ and ‘A 
Defence of Poetry’ the same pen cannot be 
recognized ; but the same mind is there, 
trenchant and fearless—a strangely mature 
mind for so young a philosopher. The 
study of the development of style in these 
two essays is alluring; the height reached 
in the ‘ Defence ’ astonishing—to those who 
do not realize Shelley’s poetry. To those 
who do it is astonishing and natural. Mr. 
Salt points out the foolishness of comparing 
Shelley’s prose and poetry as Matthew 
Arnold did ; they are complementary. 


Mr. StuRGE Moore has produced an attrac- 
tive little dialogue in Hark to these Three 
Talk about Style (Elkin Mathews, ls. 6d. 
net). A young novelist asks advice from 
an artist as to his writing, comment being 
supplied also by his companion, a solicitor 
of artistic tastes. The booklet has _ its 
author's distinction of style, and is full of 
points, though it is more suggestive than 
definite. We get nearest to a definition, 
perhaps, in this sentence :— 

“ Any act, utterance, or report which we feel 
to be exquisitely appropriate to the conceived 
occasion, has style; it liberates sympathy 





theless found in the course of it many sugges- 
tive, and even illuminating, remarks. Of 


_— replenishes the soul. Thus art increases 
ite.”” 
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THE complaints that we English do not 
know how to write our native language, that 
we cannot divide a subject and then develope 
it, teat we lack any notion of style except 
as a cunning adjustment of words, that we 
have no grammar and no prosody, are to be 
stilled by books like A Guide to the English 
Language: its History, Development, and 
Use, by Mr. Dendy Agate and others, under 
the editorship of Mr. H. C. O'Neill (Jack, 
5s. net). It deals with the composition of 
English, vocabulary, style, the methods of 
paraphrasing and letter-writing, and the pre- 
paration of manuscript for the printer, and 
even includes a synopsis of English literature 
and a list of familiar quotations. The book 
inspires confidence by its sheer bulk and 
numerous subdivisions. It is full of meat, 
not all of which has heen reduced to pemmi- 
ean, and it should be variously useful. 
There is a chapter on composition and 
style by Dr. Classen, which is sound, solid, 
and new enough to make a book. 


Mr. KENNETH MacLennan, in The Price 
of Blood (No. 23 of ‘‘ Papers for War Time,” 
Milford, 3d.), finds already in the -present 
war a cleansing and redeeming power. Even 
if we cannot go so far as to agree with 
him that ‘all things have been tacitly, 
swiftly, and drastically revalued,’ we are 
glad to acknowledge that an increasing 
number of people are at least seeing the 
need for change. A few pages later we read, 
“We have not gone to war to enable our 
merchants to join in an unseemly scramble 
for the trade of the enemy for the sake of the 
ensuing gain’’; but we fear there are still 
many people of a contrary opinion, who 
think, moreover, that the Government is not 
only ready to secure to merchants the booty, 
but also ready to keep them in the possession 
of it for all time. The best suggestion in the 
pamphlet is that the Church should proclaim 
that “all extraordinary profits at the time 
are morally forfeited to the nation.’”” We 
wish there was a greater likelihood than there 
appears to be of any such suggestion being 
carried into action. 


In making the selection of Tolstoy's essays 
entitled Social Evils and their Remedy, 
(Methuen, ls. net), Mrs. Helen Chrouschoff 
Matheson has done wisely in providing Tol- 
stoy’s arguments only on the leading aspects 
of his doctrine—the relation of man to God, 
to the State, and to man. When these are 
understood, there is a sound basis for further 
study, 

A large proportion of these extracts has 
a@ more or less direct bearing on the subject 
of war. Tolstoy regarded as evil every- 
thing which tended to keep men apart from 
one another. Thus he condemned patriot- 
ism and the nationalist spirit. His attitude 
may be summed up by the statement that 
he took ‘Love your enemies” to mean 
“Have no enemies.’”” The doctrines of 
Tolstoy in their practical application appear 
to he those of an extremist ; we must re- 
member, however, that they are honest 
deductions made with unflinching courage 
from the teachings of our Lord. If we cannot 
accept his views, we can at least find in them 
much that is noble and enlightening. 
If we cannot stop all war, we can, at any 
rate, condemn a peace made on such terms 
as to foment hatred among nations and 
races. If we cannot bring ourselves to 
regard society as at present constituted as 
evil, we ought at least to strive for a reduc- 
tion of what is unsound and wasteful in its 
code. A Christian nation cannot entirely 
escape Tolstoy’s logic, except it be upon the 
plea (frequently, if unconsciously, assumed 
in the world of politics) that its growth is 
independent of logical successions. At a 





time, therefore, when the axiom that might 
is right is rampant, the publication ‘of pi 
book is specially opportune. 
gratulate Mrs. Matheson upon her excellent 
selection and her Introduction. 
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THe April number of the Revue de 
l Enseignement des Langues Vivantes (Paris, 
Didier, lfr. 25) is rendered noteworthy 
by an article by M. Ch. Cestre, the well- 
known Professor of English at Bordeaux, 
whose translations from Ruskin form a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the new French 
composition book of Messrs. Ritchie and 
Moore. His paper is entitled ‘ L’Angle- 
terre et la Guerre,’ and it is good reading 
for us. “Un Mobilisé’’ writes on ‘ Ce qu’ils 
pensent,’ a good description of the mental 
processes of the enemy, and accompanies 
it with a translation of the ‘Hymn of 
Hate.’ M. Biard poses a phonetic problem 
in the form of the prosthetic g in France, 
as in “Gautier,” “guépe,” &c. There are 
obituary notices of MM. André Didier and 
Albert Lange. Not the least useful part of 
this magazine is the set of examination 
papers in modern languages. This month a 
good piece of André Gide’s ‘ Prétextes’ is 
set for candidates for the agrégation, and a 
model translation is appended. It would be 
well if the editors could have had this revised 
by a competent English scholar, as the text 
is disfigured by many misprints. 


Origine ed Evoluzione Storica delle Nazioni 
Balcaniche, by Angelo Pernice (Milan, 
Hoepli, 6.50 lire), fully maintains the high level 
of the series of sound historical handbooks, 
edited by Prof. Villari, to which it belongs. 
It is no easy matter to compress the story of 
the development of the Balkan States from 
the earliest times to the present day within 
the compass of 600 pages. There is hardly 
an aspect of the subject that Prof. Pernice 
does not discuss ; but he has wisely devoted 
two-thirds of his work to the history of the 
last thirty-six years. He lays more stress 
on the diplomatic than on the military side 
of the Balkan Wars, and quotes largely from 
official and other documents. In his view the 
present settlement cannot last, since it fails 
to satisfy Bulgaria’s legitimate ambitions, 
and he gives a lamentable picture of Mace- 
donia under its new rulers. He is hopeful 
for Albania, in spite of the inevitable failure 
of the system of government devised by the 
Powers. The Albanians, he meintains, are 
a single people. Their Mohammedanism is 
only superficial, and they are Christian at 
heart. If they were allowed to work out 
their own salvation under the protection of 
one great Power, they would soon develope 
into a nation, and he would like to see Italy 
undertake the task. Unlike France and Eng- 
land, Italy has her whole destiny bound up 
with the Mediterranean, and Prof. Pernice 
earnestly hopes that. she will not let slip 
the great opportunity of establishing her 
position by joining the Triple Entente. 
But he warns us that there can be no guaran- 
tee of European peace till the Balkan ques- 
tion is satisfactorily settled. 

The maps are good and plentiful, and there 
is a full Bibliography. 

Tue purpose of Significato Bio-filosofico 
della Guerra, by William Mackenzie (Genoa, 
A. F. Formiggini, 2 lire), is to prove the 
biological necessity of war. States, like 
individuals, are organisms, and just as one 
individual will attack another to obtain the 
means for increasing his strength or pro- 
pagating his species, so states will attack 
each other when desirous of increasing their 
means of production or the number of their 
inhabitants. The question of peace and 
war is settled by the collective subconscious 
will of the people, not by the best among 
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them... Hence thg absurdity of Facificism, 
noble though itgidedals may be. States are 








boyed peewher in size by the law of pro- 
gress. “But. by the same law the Imperialism 


that respects the principle of nationality, 
towards the realization of which the whole 
tendency of the age is striving, and allows 
the states under its control to develope on 
their own lines, must ultimately triumph 
over the retrogressive, rigid Imperialism that 
seeks to impose itself absolutely on its 
subjects, thus making progress impossible. 
But wars between aifferent states, even 
between the members of a single empire, are 
bound to continue. The reign of perpetual 
peace is as unthinkable as that of perpetual 
war, though wars will occur at longer 
intervals the more terrible they become. 
Such is the author's argument. He states 
his case clearly, and is obviously well 
qualified to deal with his subject. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
Sp 
THEOLOGY. 

Canterbury (Archbishop of), Krxuyv, Easter, 1915, 

1/ net. Macmillan 
The Archbishop’s report on “ the work and 
the fellowship of Christian Communities in the 

Mission Fields of East Africa.” 

LAW. 

Stockton (Charles H.), OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL 

Law, 10/6 net. Allen & Unwin 
Admiral Stockton, the author of the U.S.N. 
War Code, describes the development of the lawof 
nations from the earliest times, and deals with 
the changes in international law resulting from 
the recent Conference in London and the Hague. 
POETRY. 
Coleridge (S. T.), SELECTED POEMs, 1 /6 net. 
Harrap 
An Index of First Lines and a Chronology 
are included. 

Cousins (James H.), STRAIGHT AND CROOKED, 
1 /6 net. Grant Richards 

A small volume of verse, containing ‘ Lyrics 
of Life,’ ‘ Lyrics of Love,’ and ‘ Lyrics of Ireland.’ 

Holmes (W. Kersley), BALLADS OF FIELD AND 
BILLET, 1 /6 net. 

Paisley, Alexander Gardner 

A collection of patriotic, topical, and humor- 

ous verses republished from The Glasgow Herald 
and Glasgow News. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHV. 

Davey (the late Richard), T'Hk TOWER oF LONDON, 

/ net. Methuen 

A new edition. See notice in T’he Atheneum, 

Nov. 12, 1910, p. 588. 

Drouet’s (Juliette) Love-Letters to Victor Hugo, 
edited, with a Biography of Juliette Drouet, by 
Louis Guimbaud, translated by lady Theodora 
Davidson, 10/6 net. Stanley Paul 

A selection from 20,000 letters which Juliette 

Drouet, the actress, wrote to her lover during the 

period 1833 to 1883. 

Innes (Arthur D.), A Ilistory oF ENGLAND AND 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, Vol. IV., 6/ net. 

Rivingtons 

This concluding volume deals with the period 
1802-1914. 

Jennings (Al) and Irwin (Will), Beatrna Bacr, 6 / 

Appleton 

The autobiography of a man who was once 

the head of a gang of train robbers, was subse- 

quently sentenced to life imprisonment, and is now 

a prospective candidate for the Governorship of 

Oklahama. Mr. Will Irwin writes the introduc- 

tory chapter. 

Kendrick (Benj. B.), THE JOURNAL OF TRE JorntT 
COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN ON RECONSTRUCTION, 
Thirty-Ninth Congress, 1865-7, 12/ King 

One of the publications edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University. The 
writer gives an account of the Journal and its 
influence, and a history of the Joint Committee. 

Leith (W. Forbes), PRE-REFORMATION SCHOLARS 
IN SCOTLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY : 
their Writings and their Public Services, 6 / 

Glasgow, MacLehose 

The volume contains an historical Introduc- 
tion, a Bibliography, a List of Graduates from 

1500 to 1560, and sowie notes and illustrations. 
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Loliée (Frédéric), ‘THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE, 
translated by Wm. Morton Fullerton, 5 /6 net. 
Constable 
A new issue of this life of Madame de Casti- 
glione. See notice in The Atheneum, Sept. 14, 
1912, p. 272. 
O’Boyle (Very Rev. James), LIFE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, 6/ Longmans 
This biography describes the growth of the 
democratic element in America, 
Rhys (Ernest), RAVINDRANATH TAGORE: a Bio- 
graphical Study, 5/ net. Macmillan 
This study of the Indian poet “ attempts to 
relate him both to the old tradition in India and 
to the new day anticipated in his writings.” 
Scott (Hew), Fast1 Ecctunsr® ScoTicaANz: the 
Succession of Ministers in the Church of Scot- 
land from the Reformatien, Vol. I., 90/ net for 
6 vols. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd 
A revised edition, under the general editor- 
ship of the Rev. W. S. Crockett. The work 
has been continued to the present time under the 
superintendence of a Committee appointed by 
the General Assembly. 
Sladen (Douglas), TWENTY YEARS OF My LIFE, 
10 /6 net. Constable 
A book of reminiscences and anecdotes 
concerning the author’s numerous literary and 
artistic friends. 
Weigall (Arthur E. P. Brome), A History oF 
EVENTS IN EGYPT FROM 1798 to 1911, 10 /6 net. 
Blackwood 
A study of modern Egypt before and during 
the British occupation. Some of the chapters are 
republished from The Fortnightly Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Voung (Alexander), A SHorT History oF BEL- 
GIUM AND HoLLanD, 5/ net Fisher Unwin 
This work was originally published in 1886 
under the title of ‘ A Short History of the Nether- 
lands.’ The final chapter has been. partially re- 
written and brought up to date. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Bradley (A. G.), CLEAR WATERS: Trouting Days 
and yuting Ways in Wales, the West Country, 
and the Scottish Borderland, 7 /6 net. 

Constable 
The reminiscences of an angler. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Barker (Ernest), THE SUBMERGED NATIONALITIES 
OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 8d. net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A study of the treatment of the national 
minorities within the German Empire. 
French Official Review of the First Six Months of 
the War as issued by Reuter’s Agency, 1 / net. 
Constable 
The narrative is written from the French 
standpoint, and sets forth General Joffre’s plans, 
showing how and why they were modified from 
time to time. 


Gauss (Christian), THE GEPMAN EMPEROR AS 
SHOWN IN HIS PuBLIC UTTERANCES, 6 / net. 
Heinemann 
The author gives a selection of the Kaiser’s 
public speeches, translated from the official 
versions, and furnished with introductory notes on 
the circumstances in which they were delivered. 


Gray (A. Herbert), THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE TO 
War, “‘ Papers for War Time,” 2d. Milford 
The writer discusses the question ‘‘ How 
can we do away with war and yet retain the 
good effects of war upon the race ? ” 
Hamund (St. John), THE WAR MEN-AGERIF, 1 / net. 
Grant Richards 
Rhyming verses on ‘The Newt-ral,’ ‘ The 
Gnuse,’ ‘ The Spython,’ ‘ The Censaur,’ and other 
topical beasts, illustrated by Mr. Walter H. Cobb. 
The pictures are being shown and the verses 
recited by the author at the Scala Theatre. 


Lenwood (Frank), CHARIOTS OF FIRE, “ Papers for 
War Time,” 2d. Milford 
The subject of this paper is how to bring 
about a moral settlement which will lead to mutual 
trust among the nations, and make another war 
impossible. 
Le Sueur (Gordon), VANISHING 
CoLoNIEs, 2 /6 net. Everett 
An historical sketch of the colonial expansion 
of Germany, with a Preface by Lieut.-Col. A. 
St. H. Gibbons. 
Macartney (Douglas Halliday), NAvAL AND MILI- 
TARY TRAINING, 6d. net. King 
This proposal for a national system of train- 
ing cadets is reprinted from The Leicester Mail. 


GERMANY’S 





McIntosh (Dorothy M.), OUR ALLIES’ ABC WaR 
Book, 1/ net. Harrison 
Illustrated in colour in black and 
white by Mr. Chris Heaps. 
Oman (John), THE WAR AND ITs ISSUES: an 
Attempt at a Christian Judgment, 3 / net. 
Cambridge University Press 
This paper has grown out of a speech at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, ‘‘ through the impulse 
to think out my own relations to the present 
crisis.” 
Roosevelt (Theodore), AMERICA AND THE Wortp 
War, 5/ net. John Murray 
Mr. Roosevelt sees in Militarism a menace to 
the United States, and urges his countrymen to be 
prepared for war. 
Soldiers’ English-Russian Conversation Book, com- 
piled by G. M. Foakes, 7d. net. 
Werner Laurie 


Containing sentences and lists of words and 
military phrases. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Binns (Henry Bryan), WALT WHITMAN AND HIS 

Poetry, 1/ net. Harrap 

An appreciation of the personality and work 

of the American poet, in the “ Poetry and Life 
Series.” 

Edmunds (E. W.), CHAUCER AND HIS Porrtry, 

1/ net. Harrap 

Another volume of the ‘ Poetry and Life 
Series.” 

Gregory (Allene), THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
TEE ENGLISH NOVEL, 7/6 net. 

A study of the intluence of the Revolutionary 
ethics upon English novelists of the period, in- 
tended as a parallel to Dr. Hancock’s ‘ The French 
Revolution and the English Poets.’ 

Oxford Book of American Essays, chosen by 
Brander Matthews, 5/ net. Milford 

The work of several living American writers 
is represented in this collection. Mr. Brander 
Matthews contributes an Introduction in which 
he describes the aim of the volume: ‘ To present 
typical and characteristic examples of the Ame- 
rican contribution to English literature in the 
* essay-form.’ ” 


and 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Gehlke (Charles Elmer), Emrte DurKHFIM’s Con- 
TRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY, 6 / 

King 

The author examines Prof. Durkheim’s 

works with reference to social psychology, and 

seeks to set forth his essential ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

Hale (Beatrice Forbes-Robertson), WHat WomMEN 
Want: an Interpretation of the Feminist 
Movement, 6 / net. Bied 

The author, having, “ in addition to working 
extensively in the woman's movement of England 
and America,” *‘ followed the routine of two 
exacting professions, and enjoyed the intimate 
enclosed life of marriage and maternity,’ claims 
to have had the opportunity of observing the needs 
and desires of modern women. 

Osborne (Thomas Mott), WirHin Prison WALLs, 
6 Appleton 

The author, who is Chairman of the New York 

State Prison Reform Commission, recently under- 

went a week’s voluntary ccenfinement in the State 

Prison at Auburn, New York, in order to study 

the conditions of such life froni within. : 

Tillett (Alfred W.), MILiTaNcy versus CIVILIZATION, 

d. net. King 

The writer gives an epitome of Hoerbert 

Spencer’s teaching on the social effects of war and 

peace. 


ECONOMICS. 


Bowley (A. L.), THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE 
MEASUREMENT OF SoCIAL PHENOMENA, 3 /6 net. 
King 
The book contains the substance of five lec- 
tures which were delivered in the Faculty of 
Economies in the University of London last year. 
Johnston (J. H. Clifford), A NatrionaL AGRICUL- 
TURAL PoLicy: the Finance of Occupying 
Ownership and Co-operative Credit, 6d. net. 
A King 
, “* A study in ‘ cheap money ’ and ‘ compound 
interest.’ ”’ 
Tawney (R. H.), THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MINIMUM 
RATES IN THE TAILORING INDUSTRY UNDER 
THE TRADE Boarps ACT oF 1909, 3 /6 net. 


e 

Dealing with the application of the Trade 

Boards Act of 1909 to the Tailoring Industry. 

The book is the second of the “ Studies in the 

Minimum Wage” published on the Ratan Tata 
Foundation. 


EDUCATION. 

Educaticn (The) of Karl Witte; or, The Training 
of the Child, translated by Leo Wiener, 4/6 
net. Harrap 

Pastor Witte’s account of how he trained his 
son’s mind from earliest babyhood, so that he was 

versed inseveral branches of science at the age of 9, 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Althaus (L. H.), THE SOUNDS OF THE MOTHER 
TONGUE, 2/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A revised edition. 
Althaus (L. H.), SocNp-DRILIL AND 
EXERCISES IN PHONETIC SCRIPT, 64. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A revised edition of these exercises to the 
author’s ‘ Sounds of the Mother Tongue. 

Dryden, ANNUS MIRABILIS, edited by W. D. 
Christie, with an Introduction by EF’. Page, 1 / 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This edition includes a life of Dryden, Dr. 

Johnson’s criticism of the poem, notes, and a 

Glossary. The text is taken froim the fifth edition 

of the ‘ Selections,’ edited by Mr. W. D. Christie. 

Lawrance (Hilda M. M.), Compositions FRAN- 
GAISES D’APRES LES TABLEAUX CELEBRES, 2 / 

Arnold 

A textbook on French “ free con:position ” 

and conversation for middle classes. The lessons 
are founded on well-known pictures. 

Leathes (Stanley), "HE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND: the 
People in the Making, 2 /6 Heinemann 

A social study of the English people in early 
and medieval times, intended as a supplement 
to the ordinary textbook. 

Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, with Intro- 
duction, Appendix, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by Kenneth McKenzie, 1 /3 Heath 

A volume in the ‘‘ Modern Language Series.” 

Nightingale (Agnes), VisuaL History: a Practical 

Method of teaching Introductory History, 8d. 
Black 
The writer’s purpose is to “ associate the 
historical fact with its geographical setting.” 

The book contains twenty-three page pictures in 

outline, and a map for colouring, and numerous 

marginal illustrations, 
FICTION. 

Cowen (Laurence), ‘‘ WAKE Up’”’: A DREAM OF 

Tc-MoRROW, 1 / net. Everett 
This story was first published in The Daily 

Express at the beginning of this year, and has had 

a kinematograph film based upon it. 

Deeping (Warwick), MARRIAGE BY CONQUEST, 6 / 

Cassell 
A story of the early eighteenth century, deal- 

ing with the struggle between a scholar and a 

bully for a lady’s favours. 

Gould (Nat), THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIMR, 6d. 

Long 


READING 


A new edition. 
Harrison (Henry Sydnor), ANGELA’s BUSINEss, 6 / 
Constable 
See p. 401. 
Le Queux (William), THE Mysterious THREE, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A tale of many mysterious crin:es in various 
parts of the world. 
Lynch (Bohun), UNOFFICIAL, 6 / Secker 
The story of a young artist. who, having 
contracted a moral but unofficial obligation, 
hesitates to enlist in the New Army. 
Magnay (Sir William), THE BLAcK LAKE, 6 
Stanley Paul 
A story of mystery and murder concerning 
the search for a hidden treasure. 
Mann (Francis Oscar), THE DEVII. IN A NUNNERY;> 
4 /6 net. Constable 
A collection of relating to 
medieval life. 
Record (The) of Nicholas Freydon:] an Auto- 
biography, 6 Constable 
2 See p. 400. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Baptist Historical Society, Apr. 2 /6 net. 
Baptist Union Publication Department 
The contents include articles on ‘ Loughwood 
and Honiton, 1650-1800,’ by Mr. W. T. Whitley, 
and ‘ William Whiston, 1667-1752,’ by Mr. A. J. D. 
Farrer; and a reprintof ‘ A short forme of cate- 
chisme of the Doctrine of Baptisme,’ addressed 
“To Sions Virgins.” 
Cairn (The), a Magazine of the Edinburgh College 
of Art, No. 4, Easter, 1915. 
A Special Territorial Souvenir Number. There 
are numerous illustrations. All profits on the sale 


short tales 





are to be devoted to the Belgian Artists’ Relief 
Fund. 
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Church Quarterly Review, 3 / Spottiswoode 
Some of the items in this number are ‘ The 
Recovery of the Apocalypse of Peter,’ by Dr. 
M. R. James; ‘Father Benson,’ by the Right 
Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont; and 
‘ The English Church and the English Character,’ 
by Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Cornhill Magazine, May, 1 / 
The features of the present number were 
noted in the ‘ Literary Gossip ’ last week. 
Essex Review, 1 /6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 
The contents include illustrated articles on 
‘Southend-on-Sea and its Historical Associations,’ 
by Mr. J. W. Burrows ; ‘ James Green of Leyton- 
stone,’ by Mr. H. W. Lewer; and a continuation 
of Miss Charlotte Fell Smith’s paper on ‘ Daniel 
Whittle Harvey. 
Harvard a nary Review, APRIL, 2 /6 net. 
Milford for Harvard University Press 
‘Mysticism in Present-Day Religion,’ by 
Mr. Rufus M. Jones ; ‘ Religious Reserve,’ by Mr. 
Edward F. Hayward ; and ‘ The Atonement and 
the Modern Pulpit,’ by Mr. William F. Lofthouse, 
are included in the contents. 
Hindustan Review, Marcu, R. 1/4 
Allahabad, L. M. Ghosh 
Ttems in this issue are ‘ The Making of Public 
Opinion in South India,’ by Mr. K. Vyasa Rao; 
‘ Indian Industrialism,’ by Mr. C. Girdhari Lal ; 
and ‘ Indian Thought in Shelley and Tennyson, 
III.,’ by ‘*‘ A Seeker after Truth.” 
Modern Language Review, Apri, 4 / net. 
Cambridge University Press 
* Dante’s ‘‘ Gentile Donna,’ by Mr. J. E. 
Shaw; ‘ The Date of the Old English Inscription 
on the Brussels Cross,’ by Mr. Albert S. Cook ; 
and ‘ The First Quarto “*‘ Hamlet,’’’ by Mr. Henry 
David Gray, are some of the articles in the present 
issue. 
Poetry Review, May-June, 1 / net. Macdonald 
Features of this issue are ‘ Milton Once More,’ 
by the editor, Mr. Stephen Phillips; a ‘“ Pierrot 
Play in One Act ”’ entitled ‘ The Dream Stone,’ by 
Mr. Eric Lyall; and ‘ Comala: a Music Drama,’ 
by Mr. Reginald R. Buckley. 


YEAR-BOOKS. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1915, 20 / 
Forace Cox 
containing statistical 
and the 
Anglican 


Sinith & Elder 


The forty-seventh issue, 
and other facts relating to the clergy 
parishes, benefices, missions, &c., of the 
Church. 

VictorianYear-Book, 1913-1914, by A. M. Laughton, 
Government Statist. Melbourne, Mullett 

The thirty-fourth issue, showing the progress 

made by the State during the year. 


JUVENILE, 
Fairford (Ford), THe CHILDREN’S BooK oF CANADA, 
1 /6 net. Harrap 
Descriptive sketches of various aspects of 
Canadian life. 


GENERAL. 
Cabot (Richard C.), Waar MeN Livre By: Work 
Play, Love, Worship, 5/ net. Harrap 


The author, who is an Assistant Professor of 
Medicine at Harvard University, discusses what 
consumptives, neurasthenics, and other patients 
need, apart from medicine and surgery, to restore 
them to healthy life. 

Deshumbert (M.), MoRALE FONDEE sur LES LoIs 
DE LA NATURE, 1/ net. Watts 

This work is issued under the auspices of the 
Comité International de Propagande. 

Dunn (Joseph B.), IN THE SERVICE OF THE KING: 
a Parson’s Story, 5 / net. Putnam 

Sketches of a parson’s ministry in the country 
and town, based on sonie articles contributed to 
The Churchman. 

Grant (Arthur), RaMBLEs IN ARCAD14, 3 /6 net. 
Constable 

A new edition. 

Grenside (Dorothy), THovuGHT-Smips, 1/ net. Bell 

Short essays or outpourings of the author’s 
heart on various subjects. 

Holgar (Paxton), From THE SHELF, 3 /6 net. Dent 

The author describes his life in a deserted 
monastery on the island of Majorca. 

Land ~~ after the War: a Business Proposition, 
by G. C. P., 1/ net. St. Cathe rine Press 

The writer’s purpose is “ to Pic in ‘ waking 
up’ British farmers to the advantages that sur- 
round them now, compared with their very limited 
resources fifty years ago. 

More Anecdotes of Bench and Bar, 
Arthur H. Engelbach, 3 /6 net. 
Grant Richards 

A sequel to ‘ Anecdotes of Bench and Bar,’ 

Teviewed in The Atheneum, March 15, 1913, p. 301, 


collected by 





Soloviev (Vladimir), War, PRoGREss, AND THE 
Enp oF History, including a Short Story of the 
Anti-Christ: Three Discussions, tranalnte d 
from the Russian by Alexander Bakshy, net. 

Hodder & thd seg 
The volume includes a Biographical Note by 

Dr. Hagberg Wright. 

Stone (S. E.), HoME-MAKING: a Book of Practical 
Household Hints, 1/ net. earson 

One of the *‘ Hume Notes Books,” containing 
practical suggestions on how to keep a house and 
young children clean and tidy. 

Yates (Lucy H.), THE GARDEN AND THE Cook, 1 
net. Constable 

This little book was first published in 1912. 


PAMPHLETS. 
(Cardinal), His PHILOSOPHIC AND Pas- 


Washbourne 
celebrated Belgian 


Mercier 
TORAL WORK, 4d. net. 
An appreciation of the 
Pri:uate. 
Mercier (His Eminence Cardinal), ON tHE PAPACY : 
a Pastoral Letter, 2d. net. Washbourne 
The official translation of Cardinal Mercier’s 
letter to his diocese. 
Rolleston (J. D.), LucIAN AND MEDICINE. 
Bale, Sons & Danie ‘Isson 
This paper is reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, vol. viii. 


SCIENCE. 


Berget (Alphonse), THE FEarru, Its LIFE AND 
DEATH, translated by E. W. Barlow, 7 /6 net. 
Putnam 
Prof. Berget describes the growth and evolu- 
tion of the phenomena which make up the world, 
and argues that it is subject to old age and death 
in the same way as is an animal creature. 

Coulter (John —— THE EVOLUTION OF SEX IN 
PLANTS, 4 / net 

Cambridge Univ. “Pr ess for Univ. 

See p. 407. 

Hay (Oliver P.), CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THE MAMMALS OF THE PLEISTOCENE 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
The paper is reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum. 

Hunt (H. Ernest), NERVE CONTROL: the Cure of 
Nervousness and Stage-Fright, 1/ net. Rider 

A handbook dealing with the cause and the 
cure of nervousness, written for public performers 
and speakers. 

Shaw (Norman), CHINESE TREES AND 
TIMBER SUPPLY, 10 /6 net. Fisher Unwin 

An economic study dealing with the need for 
conserving and replanting the forests of China. 
and including notes on the different species of 

Chinese trees. 


of Chicago Press 


FOREST 


FINE ARTS. 


Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern 
Circle, FoR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 3I1sT, 
1914, R. 11/8 Allahabad, Government Press 

Includes a report of the year’s work, account 
of the excavations, notes on conservation work, 

statements of expenditure, &c. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Annual, 1914-15, 
Double Volume: THE WILDERNESS OF ZIN 
(Archeological Report), by C. Leonard Woolley 
and T. I. Lawrence, 45 / 

2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 

The authors having been called to Egypt for 
special military service, Mr. D. G. Hogarth has 
seen the book through the press. It includes 

a chapter on Greek inscriptions by Mr. M. N. Tod. 

Walters (H. B.), THE CHURCH BELLS OF SrRop- 
SHIRE: their Founders, Inscriptions, Tradi- 
tions, and Uses. 

Oswestry, Woodall, Minshall & Thomas 
This work is reprinted from the J7'ransactions 
of the Shropshire Archeological Society, in which 

it appeared during the years 1902, 1904-11. A 

list of Addenda and Corrigenda, and an Index, 

have brought it up to date. 


MUSIC, 


(H. Orsmond), GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 
2/6 net. Jane 
A volume in the series ‘“‘ Living Masters of 
Music.”’ It includes a list of Dr. Bantock’s works. 
Annett (P.), THREE FLOWER Soncs: No. 3, 
WHITETHORN, Words by W. M. Burd, 3d. net. 
Stainer & Bell 


or MUSIC IN THE 


Anderton 


Arkwright (G. E. P.), CATALOGUE 


LIBRARY OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, Part I. 
7/6 new. Milford 
This part deals with works of ascertained 


authorship, and includes a Preface by Dean Strong. 





Chester Library: MISSA DE ANGELIS JUXTA 
EDITIONEM VATICANAM ORGANO CONCINENTE, 
edidit R. R. Terry, 1 / net. J. & W. Chester 

™ This may also be had in modern notation, 

transcribed from the Vatican edition of the 

‘ Graduale,’ at 2d. net. 

Church Music Society: Chorales for Use at the 
Conclusion of Evening Service: Now CHEER 
OUR HEARTS THIS EVENTIDE, THE DUTEOUS 
Day Now CLosetH, harmonized by J. S. Bach, 
ld. net. Milford 

Church Music Society: OccasIONAL PAPERS, 
No. 6: THE ORGAN VOLUNTARY, by Sydney H. 
Nicholson, 2d. Milford 

A paper discussing the reasons why voluntaries 
have been introduced into the Church service 
and giving advice to organists. 

Fuller-Maitland (J. A.), THe Consort OF MUSIC: 
a Study of Interpretation and Ensemble, 
6/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

An analysis of some of the difficult points of 
concerted music in various kinds of compositions. 

The book deals entirely with music of the classical 

period. 

Rice (William Gorham), CARILLONS OF BELGIUM 
AND HOLLAND, Tower Music in the Low Countries, 
6/ net. Lane 

A history of the art of the carillon and the 
bell-towers of Belgium and Holland, illustrated 
with photographs. 

DRAMA. 
Datta (Roby), SAKUNTALA AND HER KEEPSAKE. 
Caleutta, Das Gupta 

An English rendering in prose and verse of 
the Sanskrit play of Kalidasa. 

Euripides, THE ALCEsTIS, translated into English 
Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray, 1 / net. 

Allen & Unwin 

The tianslation is supplemented with an 

Introduction and explanatory notes. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice), THREE LITTLE DRAMAS: 
ALLADINE AND PALOMIDES, INTERIOR, THE 
DEATH OF TINTAGILES, ‘‘ Modern Plays,” 2/ 
net. Duckworth 

The translation of these plays originally 
appeare din 1899. The two last-named have been 
revised for this series by Mr. William Archer and 

Mr. Alfred Sutro. 








TO THE HEROIC MILLION.* 
Zossima, speechless, dying, rose and blest 
His kneeling flock, the mundane men of 
worth ; 
to one 
earth,— 
Mitya, whom now the frolic rogues possest : 
For light from some new life made manifest 
A sleeping sorrow in that soul of mir th, 
A travail and a sacramental birth, 
A door flung open and a sudden Guest. 


But youth he bowed him to the 


Ah, so dear sons of Brits 1in, you that ery 
Gay on the march, “‘ Are we downhearted 4 
Not” 
Your lives flung down lest Liberty 
die,— 

Mirth crowns with majesty your sorrow sO 
That I, grown old before the Teuton woe, 
Bow my grey head as when the Host goes 

by. 


should 


NEWMAN HOWARD. 








LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 

THAT our alliance with France is far more 
than an affair of armies and fleets fighting 
even of Finance Ministers work- 
ing together, is proved by many significant 
points to be found in almost every French 
periodical we may pick up. Here a long 
article, there a criticism, now and again a 
phrase more telling, perhaps, than either, 
will serve to illuminate deptns of national 
interaction and similarity undreamt of by 
the average man, whose knowledge of the 
Entente is bounded by the accounts he reads 
of Flanders and the Dardanelles. 


side by side, 





* See Dostoevsky’s ‘Brothers Karamazov,’ the master. 
study of the Russian soul. 
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France has in many senses, even outside 
the direct scope of the war, the same hopes 
and fears, the same promises and dangers, as 
we have ourselves. One danger, all too 
prominent in this country, appears, as might 
a reef in a midnight sea under the lightning 
flash, in a phrase in the Annales Politiques 
et Littéraires—that admirable and various 
weekly paper: “les tartufes de la pluto- 
cratie n’ont pas abandonné leur position.” 

In this country at least two monthly 
reviews and two weeklics have been bom- 
barding this menace incessantly and with 
every torm of attack, perhaps even to that 
excess which provokes apathy on the part 
of a reader. That one sentence, however, 
reveals the menace in all its evil. We have 
seen, on this side of the Channel, what 
harm and injustice can be achieved by 
Chadband enriched and Stiggins ennobled. 
The Press, which should educate, prefers to 
bemuse the masses; capital, which should 
reward and develope, prefers to exploit 
industry ; legislation, which should guide 
energy, resiraining here, encouraging there, 
tends to annoy where it does not dare to 
enslave ; and behind all the trouble and 
confusion, which should be cured, but has 
to be endured, we see that compelling but 
abominable force, ‘“‘les tartufes de la 
plutocratie,’”’ who, stronger than the armed 
forces of the combatant nations, have not 
abandoned their positions. 

Another sign of alliance in literature 
is apparent in an article, ‘Noblesse d’Epée, 
Noblesse de Plume,’ by M. Poinsot, in Le 
Bonnet Rouge (April 26th). The war, he 
points out, affords the occasion of many 
lifetimes to writers who can rise to the 
sheer nobility of the situation ; but there is 
the ever-present danger of the avalanche of 
bad verse, the re-hashed official reports, the 
““ pages patriotades,”’ the 
“‘feuilleton atiboche, fourmillant d’espions, de 
traitres, de beaux officiers et de douces croix- 
rouges qui les panseront, puis mourrout pour eux 
d@’amour, c’est du théatre ultramilitaire et du 
cinéma pour poilus, c'est cette littérature d’actua- 
lité, écceurante parce qu’insincére, truquée, coim- 
merciale et faite pour abaisser, au lieu de tendre a 
lexaltation sobre des meilleurs sentiments hu- 
Inains,. 

In this welter of unfortunate mediocrity 
there are, ‘rari nantes in gurgite vasto, ”’ 
good writers; but, says M. Poinsot, they 
are not encouraged ; ‘nous leur préférons 
les réclamistes outranciers qui s’ingénient a 
faire parler d’eux.” 

_ We cannot resist a feeling of subdued joy 
in that the French reading public of the 
better sort is suffering exactly what we our- 
selves suffered at the beginning of the war 
from all those volumes, pretentious and 
hamble, cheap and costly, coloured and plain, 
telling us who did or did not begin the war 
and why they did it—a very kaleidoscope of 
local colour misapplied, out of which only a 
fragment deserved selection and remem- 
brance. 

M. Poinsot ray, however, console him- 
self, as we do, with the reflection that the 
welter is inevitable—a safety-valve, indeed. 
Under the present stress,every one every- 
where feels impelled to talk about every- 
thing; not a tub escapes thumping. But 
out of all the débris will come—let us at 
least hope so—some residue worth saving ; 
or if not, the air will be the clearer, the path 
more open, when every Tartufe or crank or 
réclamiste has said his say. People will 
demand quiet and sanity; and here the 
critic has his part to periorm in sifting the 
good from the bad, and building up the 
record of what we have lost and what we 
have gained, what we can throw aside and 
what we must preserve, in life as in literature, 
in action as in thought. 





Literary Gossip. 


Le Journal des Débats of April 23rd 
contains a long article by Anthony Hope, 
‘Impressions d’un Touriste en France,’ 
which gives a good idea of the prevailing 
British sentiment towards France. To a 
large extent Anthony Hope repeats what 
has been said before on many occasions 
—the fact, for instance, that France has 
suffered more and sacrificed more than 
Britain. He says, however, “‘ Entre deux 
peuples qu’unit l’amitié, l’excés d’humilité 
est inutile et méme injuste.”’ 


THE sale to be held by Messrs. Hodgson 
next Thursday includes a collection of 
very rare seventeenth - century tracts on 
trade and kindred subjects. It is interest- 
ing at the present juncture to read in 
‘ Considerations requiring Greater Care for 
Trade in England,’ 1695, a statement as 
to ‘‘ Power at Sea”’ in its relation to the 
“ Balance of Europe ”’ ; while ‘ A Catalogue 
of Damages for which the English demand 
Reparation,’ 1664, reveals the difficulties 
inherent in questions of the right of capture 
at sea. The catalogue also contains some 
scarce books in old English literature, as 
well as a few interesting letters from 
modern novelists and poets—amongst 
others, a letter from George Meredith 
explaining his views on the subject of the 
prosecution of Vizetelly the publisher. 


A manuscript of special interest is a 
‘ Journal for 1754 from the first of March,’ 
kept by Gray, which reveals his careful 
observation as a naturalist and meteoro- 
logist. Beginning with a summary of the 
previous months, when the Cam was 
frozen and ‘* people scated to Ely,” the 
poet, in his exquisite handwriting, has put 
down, with very few erasures, details of 
wind, weather, birds, and flowers up to 
September, which is left incomplete. He 
notes that violets appeared on April 3rd, 
primroses on the 6th, ‘‘ dandylion ” on the 
8th, and cowslip on the 30th. March was 
as trying as it usually is, and led him to 
two comments on his own health. 


THe May number of The Political 
Quarterly includes articles on ‘The War 
and Constitutional Problems’; ‘ France 
and Alsace-Lorraine,’ by Prof. A. J. Grant ; 


‘Finland,’ by Mr. Arthur Reade ; *‘ Canada 


and the War,’ by Prof. O. D. Skelton ; 
and ‘ Prices and Production in War-Time,’ 
by Mr. W. T. Layton. There is also a 
review of the Parliamentary Session from 
February 2nd to March 16th. 


WE welcome a new monthly magazine, 
Khaki, which in its text and illustrations 
is above the average. It makes a special 
appeal to naval and military men; free 
copies are sent to our soldiers and sailors 
on service, and the wounded in con- 
valescent hospitals. The paper has also 
started a fund for supplying, through 
official channels, needy British prisoners, 
who have no relatives or friends, with food 
and comforts. 


Mr. MArMADUKE PICKTHALL has a 
volume of short stories in the press entitled 





‘Tales from Five Chimneys.’ The con- 
tents are varied, ranging from the Druses 
to English life. 


Pror. F. W. Tavssie’s well-known 
‘Principles of Economics’ has _ been 
thoroughly revised, with the object of 
bringing up to date the discussion of some 
important problems, and is about to 
make its appearance in a second edition, 
It will consist, as before, of two volumes, 
and will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. 


The same firm will issue immediately 
a novel by an American author, Mr. 
Ernest Poole, entitled ‘ The Harbor.’ The 
volume is concerned with the industrial 
and social life of New York. 


Messrs. Lonemans will shortly publish 
in book-form an account, with several 
illustrations, of ‘ The Bishop of London’s 
Visit to the Front,’ by his Chaplain, the 
Rev. G. Vernon Smith. 


WE regret to notice the death on Friday 
in last week of Mr. Rupert Brooke. 
Although the author of but a single book 
(‘ Poems,’ 1911), he was recognized as one 
of the most promising of the poets of the 
younger generation. His verse had a 
note that, whether it expressed itself in 
rapture or in his delightful humour, was 
always individual. No anthology of the 
poetry of our day will be complete 
without some examples of his work. The 
son of a Rugby master, he was born in 
1887, and educated at Rugby and King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained a 
Fellowship in 1913. 


A book on Webster (his Fellowship 
dissertation) has been for some time ready 
for publication. It is to be hoped that a 
collection will be made of his prose articles 
and the verses liberally scattered over the 
pages of New Numbers, Poetry and Drama, 
The Westminster Gazette, and The New 
Statesman, as Brooke’s work was always 
carefully finished, and deserves a perma- 
nent form. Shortly after the outbreak of 
war he obtained a commission in the Royal 
Naval Division, and was sent out to the 
Dardanelles. His death was caused by 
sunstroke; he was buried in Lemnos. 
He has written his own epitaph in the fine 
sonnet called ‘ The Soldier.’ 


In Akademische Mitteilungen of Feb- 
ruary 2nd, Prof. Kluge of Freiburg-in- 
Breisgau pays a tribute to his former pupil 
Dr. Hans Schulz, Privatdozent in the 
University. Dr. Schulz, who was killed in 
France on January 10th in his 29th year, 
was one of the most distinguished of the 
younger “* Germanists.” 


The first volume of his ‘ Deutsche 
Fremdworterbuch ’ (A to K) was com- 
pleted last summer, and it is hoped that, 
in spite of his death, the second and con- 
cluding volume will soon follow. The 
work, which is based on extraordinarily 
wide reading, is a remarkable achievement 
for so young a man, and in England, no 
less than in Germany, deep regret will be 
felt that one more life of brilliant promise 
has been ended on the battlefield. 
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SCIENCE 


—— >— 


The Evolution of Sex in Plants. By John 
Merle Coulter. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 4s. net.) 

THERE is neither Preface nor Introduction 

to indicate for whom or with what purpose 

this book was written ; but an advertise- 
ment sheet at the end tells us that it is 
the first published volume of a series 
designed by the Trustees of Chicago 

University. The booklets of this series 

are to be “not only for the specialist, 

but also for the educated layman ”’; and 
are to differ from detailed treatises by 

“confining themselves to specific prob- 

lems of current interest.” 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Coulter's 
work is not a fair sample of what the series 
will provide. If it is, it seems a wanton 
multiplication of the already far too 
numerous “little books’? which now 
swarm on the horizon like a plague of flies. 

In truth, had the present volume not 
been issued under such distinguished aus- 
pices, and had its author not been, as he 
is, the foremost botanist in the United 
States, it would not have been deemed 
worthy of review. It is. however, note- 
worthy as a sign of these deplorably 
superficial times. 

Prof. Coulter's very facility of expression 
and immense practice in compilation are 
becoming less advantages to him than 
dangers. In the present instance they 
have led him to produce a loosely con- 
structed and ill thought-out piece of 
work. It is not obvious who can benefit 
from its perusal. A senior student would 
find it of little value, as it gives not a 
single reference to a piece of original 
work, nor quotes the source of a single 
fact. Again, as it puts together undoubted 
facts and doubtful theories or pure 
assumptions, it is not suited for junior 
students. The educated layman is con- 
sidered in the omission of technicalities 
(which are often essential to the clear 
understanding of the subject) ; but even 
so he will find himself, without any 
preparation, confronted by difficult con- 
ceptions like chromosome reduction, or 
such a passage as the following, which 
occurs before the chapter on the ‘ Alterna- 
tion of Generations,’ and without any 
reference to it :— 

“Among the gymrosperms ana angio- 
sperms the female plant has also become 
dependent, and so reduced in size that it 
remains permanently enclosed within the 
spore that produces it, a spore formed 
within the ovule (which becomes the seed).”’ 
It would be surprising if any but a 
trained botanist could grasp the real 
significance of such a delusively ‘ simple ” 
statement. 

In many cases the statements would 
be actually misleading to one who 
did not know sufficient to correct or 
Supplement their verbal meaning. For 
instance :— 

“Phe flower is nothing but the cone of 
gymnosperms, composed of svorophylls, 
accompanied by new kinds of leaves (sepals 
end petals)” ; 





or 

**It remains new to consider the appear- 

ance of male and female individuals as the 
extreme expression of sexual differentiation. 
....That this is the finel achievement of 
sex is indicated by the fact that all seed 
plants end all higher animals show this 
differentiation.” 
The small space available is often frittered 
away; for instance, on pp. 56 and 57 
we find four separate statements that the 
sex organs of the Charales are exception- 
ally complex. 

However, the book can be recommended 
to professional botanists, who, already 
knowing the data and their sources suffi- 
ciently to discriminate between the estab- 
lished and the hypothetical, will be able 
to appreciate the significance of Prof. 
Coulter’s own views. These are expressed 
from time to time with refreshing sim- 
plicity and directness, and often ignore 


the academic disputes of decades. For 
instance. Prof. Coulter settles the oft- 


discussed contents of the ** antheridium ” 
of Polysiphonia, which is generally said to 
function as a sperm, by the remark, * If 
it functions as a sperm, it is a sperm.” 

The last chapter on a ‘ Theory of Sex ’ 
is less interesting than its title promises. 
Prof. Coulter is here no revolutionary, and 
concludes :— 

“The impression one obtains of sexuality 
as a method of reproduction is that it repre- 
sents protoplasts engaged in reproduction 
under peculiar difficulties that do not obtain 
in reproduction by spores or by vegetative 
multiplication, and that its significance lies 
in the fact that it makes organie evolution 
more rapid and far more varied.” 








SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. — April 
Arthur Evans, President, in the chair. 

Canon Fowler read a paper on some thirteenth- 
century stained glass in Lanchester Church, Dur- 
ham. ‘Three panels of this glass are all that now 
remain—unfortunately, in a somewhat mutilated 
condition. Originally it appears to have filled 
the centre lancet of the east window, but some 
years ago it was taken out to make room for a 
modern coloured window, and suffered con- 
siderably in the process. It has now been framed 
between sheets of plate glass, and is hanging in 
one of the other windows inthe church. ‘The sub- 
jects represent the Angel appearing to the Shep- 
herds, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Flight 
into Egypt; and there probably were originally 
at least two other panels, representing the An- 
nunciation and the Massacre of the Innocents. 


15.—-Sir 





| The five panels would then have well filled the 


central lancet. What subjects were in the other 
two lights must remain a matter for conjecture. 

Sir Hercules Read, V.P., exhibited two sworis 
of considerable interest. The first belonged to 
the Corporation of Ripon, and was_ discovered 
at Clotherholme, near that city. It belonged to 
the class known as Anthropoid, and dated from 
the La Téne IL. period. In the specimen ex- 
hibited two features of the handle were especially 
worthy of note: one, that the whole of it was of 
iron, instead of the more usual bronze ; the other, 
that the ends of the curves were much more pro- 
nounced than in any other known swords of this 
type. The second sword, also of iron, was of 
Viking type, and was found in the Lea, near 
Edmonton. It had a straight two-sided blade, 
a hemispherical pommel, and a straight and 
shuttle-shaped guard. The date was_ before 
rather than after 1000. Both pommel and guard 
were inlaid with a kind of chequer design in 
bronze. 

Col. Tabor exhibited a silver-gilt standing cup 
of early seventeenth-century German work. Its 
interest lay in the crest of Imhof (a sea-lion) 
holding the arms of Rehlinger, on the top of the 
cover, and in a medal of the owner, Andreas 
Imhof, 1636, placed inside the cover. 


| 
| 





MFETROROLOGICAL.—A pril 21.—Capt. H. G. 
Lyons, President, in the chair. 

A paper was comrunicated from Mr. H. Helm 
Clayton, of the Argentine Meteorological Office, 
on ‘A Study of the Moving Waves of Weather 
in South America.’ It is the custom in most 
meteorological services for the forecaster to 
make a mental estimate of the changes to be 
anticipated during the succeeding 24 or 48 hours. 
In order to improve on this method and to raise 
forecasting from an art to a science, the author 
believes it is essential to replace estimates by 
quantitative measurements of expected changes 
and to make quantitative forecasts. He gave an 
interesting example of such a method as applied 
to one of the Argentine Weather Maps. 


Mr. E. H. Chapman read a paper on ‘ The 
Correlation between Changes in Barometric 
Height at Stations in the british Isles.’ This 


was an attempt to discover the relationships 
existing between the changes in the barometric 
height at one place and another during the same, 
and also at different, intervals of time. The con- 
elusion arrived at is that the best information fer 
foretelling barometric changes at any station is 
from a station south-west of it, the statistical 
measure of the accuracy with which such a change 
can be foretold being expressed in a correlation 
coetticient. 

HisToricaL.—A pril 15.—Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham in the chair.—Mr. Marvin was declared 
elected a Fellow. 

A paper was read by Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick 
upon ‘ The Spanish Municipal Administration in 
South America, 1500-1800.’ The city (Ciudad) 
or town (Villa) was the unit of administratioa for 
each district round it, a practice recalling Roman 
Imperial government. ‘These municipia, though 
often overridden by royal ofticials, formed a basis 
for popular government when the confusion which 
preceded the War of {ndependence set in with 
Napoleon’s conquest of the home country.— 
Prof. Merriman of Harvard spoke on the subject 
of the paper. 





MATHEMATICAL.—A pril 22.—Prof. Sir Joseph 
Larmor, President, in the chaii.—-Mr. C. Walmsley 
was elected a Member. 

The President announced the death of Prof. W. 
Grylls Adams, a member of the Society for nearly 
thirty years, and gave a brief account of the 
mathematical and physical researches of the Pro- 
fessor. 

Mr. G. H. Hardy read a ‘ Note on Dirichlet’s 
Divisor Problem.’—Col. R. L. Hippisley exhibited 
a model of a new closed linkage, and gave a short 
account ofits construction.—A paper by Mr. G. b. 
Mathews, ‘ Division of the Lemniscate into Seven 
Equal Parts,’ was communicated by title from the 
chair. 

The President, having called Prof. Love, V.r., 
to the chair, then made a communication on ‘ The 
Influence of the Oceanic Waters on the Law of 
Variation of Latitude.’ He said that the pro- 
longation of the periodic time of the small free 
orbital motion of the Pole over t.ie earth’s surface 
from 304 to 428 days has been recognized to be 
due to the centrifugal strain of the earth’s rotation 
changing in step with the changing axis of rota- 
tion. ‘This regular circular precession is found to- 
be strongly disturbed by irregular surface dis- 
placements of terrestrial masses. But among 
these disturbances the adaptation of the ocean 
surface to the changing axis ought not to be 
included, for being synchronous with the pre- 
cessional motion it must affect its period, and so- 
fundamentally alter it instead of merely disturb- 
ing it. It is roughly estimated that if the earth 
were elastically unyielding, the effect of the exist- 
ing ocean would be to lengthen the period of free 
precession from 304 to about 232 days. The re- 
mainder of the actual increase to about 428 days 
would be, as now, ascribed to elastic centrifugal 
strain of the solid earth, and the necessary slight 
revision of current estimates of its yielding has 
been made on this basis. The question was 
broached, What would be the course of history of 
a planet so nearly spherical that the incumbent 
ocean would destroy secular s‘ability for all 
possible axes of rotation 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Mow. Royal Institution, 5—General Meeting. 

_ Surveyors’ Iustitution, 7.—Annual Mee: ing of Junior Section. 

Aristotelian, 8,—' Maine de Biran,’ Prof. A. Robinson. 

— society of Arts, 8.—‘ Foodstuffs, Lecture I1., Dr. D. Sommer- 
ville. (Cantor Lecture. ; 

Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—'The Animal Spirits,’ Lecture I., Prof. 

C. 8. Sherrington. 
— Society of Arts, 430.—'The Empire's Resources in Paper- 
making Materials,’ Mr. 8. C. Phillips, (Colonial Section.) 

Wep. Archwological Institute, 4.30.—‘some New Light on Roman 

Roads in Sussex, Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft. 

_ Entomological. 8.—‘ Descriptions of south American Micro- 
Lepidoptera, Mr. E. Meyrick ; ‘ Experiments on Carnivorous 
Insects,’ Mr. C. F. M. Swynnerton ; ‘The va and Pupa of 
Caligo Memnon, Feld., Mr. F. L. Davis. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘On the Measurement of the Efficiency of 
Domestic Fires, and on a Simple and Smokeless Grate,’ Dr. 
A. Vernon Harcourt. 
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Wen. Vikios. 8.30.—' Rock Carvings of the Bronze Age,’ Dr. Just 
ng. 
Tucrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Advances in General Physics,’ Lec- 
ture IJ., Dr. A W. Porte 


., Dr. ‘orter. 
— Royal, 4.30.—‘Some Problems illustrating the Forms of 
ebule,’ Mr. G. W. Walker; ‘Observations on the Keson- 
ance Radiation of Sodium Vapour,’ Hon. R. J. Strutt; 
‘ Local Differences of Pressure near an Ubstacle in Uscillat- 

ing Water,’ Hertha Ayrton ; and other Papers. 
Society of Arte, 4.30.—‘Uonstantin Meunier et les Sculpteurs 

iges de son Temps,’ M. Paul Lambotte. 

— Linnean, 5.—‘Some Bird Probleme,’ Mr. W. P. Westell; ‘On 
the Brown Seaweeds of the Salt-Marsh,’ Part I'., Dr. Sarah 
M. Baker and Miss M. A. Bohling; ‘On a € lection of 
Rorneo Mosses made by the Rev. C. ft Binstead,’ Mr. H. N. 


Dixon. 
— Irish Texts, 5.30.—Annual Meeting. 
= University College, 5.30.—‘ Archi 
Bruges ard Ypres,’ Mr. A. Stratton. 
— Chemical, %.30.—'The Rotatory Dispersive Power of Organic 
Compounds: VI. Complex Kotatory Dispersion in 
Ethyl Tartrate,’ Messrs. T. M. Lowry and T. W. Dickson ; 
Part VII. hy oy Rotatory plapereion in Methyl 
Tartrate,’ Messrs. T. M. Lowry and H. H. Abram: ‘ Experi- 
ments on Supersaturated Solutions,’ Messrs. M. Jones aud 
J. R. Partington ; and other Papers. 
Philologica!, §.—Annual Meeting. 
- - Institution, 9.—‘ Electrons and Heat (Experimenta)),’ 
‘of. U. W. Richardson. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Photo-Electricity 
Lecture II., Prof. J. A. Fleming. 


ture of Belgian Towns: 
D 


(Experimental),’ 








FINE ARTS 


—_o— 
BULGARIAN PICTURES. 


Tus creditable example of a well-known 
kind of picture-book owes, perhaps, most 
of its merit to the coloured illustrations of 
Mr. Mrkvitchka—a name not so im- 
possible in the mouth as one might think. 
This gentleman’s portraits of peasantry 
in their national costumes are really 
typical, and, for the most part, well 
printed. They show divergence of racial 
features, reminding the reader what a 
mixed race Bulgarians are. The in- 
habitants of what is now Bulgaria are, 
indeed, a curious blend of Slav, Tartar, 
Greek, Turk, and latinized Thracian, 
though the first race predominates. Mr. 
Frank Fox, who is responsible for the 
text, writes pleasantly and as an ex- 
perienced journalist might be expected 
to write. He keeps his head, and does 
not think it necessary to emphasize his 
liking for the Bulgarians by abusing all 
the other Balkan races. He puts in a 
good word for the Montenegrins, and 
indicates that the ‘‘ doomed, incapable, 
and untrustworthy ” Turk is personally 
rather likeable than otherwise. If he has 
nothing much to say for Servians, Greeks, 
Rumanians, and Albanians, he does not, 
at any rate, vilify them. He lets us know, 
by the way, that most Englishmen in- 
terested in Balkan affairs impress him as 
benevolent cranks who do more harm 
than good by their blind partisanship for 
some particular Balkanic race. 

Mr. Fox’s book is not a history of 
Bulgaria, for only about thirty-two pages 
(pp. 44-76) are given up to the story of 
the Bulgarians between their appearance 
south of the Danube and the war of 1912. 
Nor will this sketch make an impression 
on any one except a reader totally unac- 
quainted with the subject. It includes 
no detailed description of the country, 


its scenery and people, though the 
chapters dealing with the industries, 
government, and landscape are much 


better than the history. Nor is the book 
@ careful account of the wars and politics 
of the last two or three years. What it 








Bulgaria. By Frank Fox. With 32 Illus. | 
trations in Colour. (A. & C. Black, 1J.) 


does give us is a good deal that is inter- 
esting and chatty about the impressions 
left on Mr. Fox’s mind by Bulgaria, her 
people and her soldiers, when he saw them 
in the autumn of 1912 making their great 
effort against the Turks. Supplemented, 
presumably, by a certain amount of 
study of books and documents relating 
to history, politics, constitution, and 
industries, these impressions furnish a 
book which is rather readable than 
important. 

The war correspondent’s own expe- 
riences are of a type which has become 
familiar nowadays. There are the usual 
efforts to get to the front, the usual 
record of courtesy by officers and stupid 
opposition by censorious officials. If Mr. 
Fox, luckier than 90 per cent of his 
brother journalists, did manage to see 
something of the fighting in 1912, still even 
he has to acknowledge that the war 
correspondent who now wishes to write 
picturesque and striking articles had 
better keep away from the front altogether. 
He saw enough to enable him to form an 
estimate of the Bulgarians as soldiers 
and organizers. Their infantry and artil- 
lery struck him as excellent. For their 
cavalry, transport, and hospital arrange- 
ments he cannot say so much. To their 
weakness in these important branches 
was probably due their failure to reach 
Constantinople after Lule Bourgas. In 
his opinion, also, their staff made a mis- 
take in leaving Adrianople untaken behind 
theirarmy. For their diplomacy after the 
war our author has nothing to say that is 
good, and admits frankly the folly of their 
behaviour to Servia and Greece. Indeed, 
his admiration for the Bulgarians does 
not seem to extend to their politicians, 
although the remarkable material progress 
made by Bulgaria in thirty-five years is 
evidence that its Government must have 
good qualities when domestic affairs have 
to be handled. The Bulgarian class 
which won Mr. Fox’s respect, as it has 
won the respect of others, is the thrifty, 
sober, laborious, home-keeping peasantry. 

In few parts of Europe, indeed, does 
the ownership of the soil by the men who 
work it appear to produce better results 
than in Bulgaria. By contrast with the 


splendid physique of the peasants, 
town-dwelling Bulgarians showed, Mr. 
Fox thought, signs of weakness and 


degeneration. This is natural, and pro- 
bably much more due to a commonplace 
neglect of sanitation than to psychological 
causes. Generally the marching powers 
and endurance of the Bulgarian conscript 
armies speak for themselves. Their 
patriotic war-spirit was something to 
remember, and Mr. Fox came across no 
evidence in 1912 of any cruelty by their 
regulars towards Turkish prisoners or 
peasants. Going out to the Balkans with 
his share of English prejudice against 
the Christian populations, he learnt to 
like the Bulgars, and his book is an honest 
confession of a genuine feeling. 











Le Livre d'Or des Peintres Exposants. Par 
Hoffmann-Eugéne. Huitiéme Edition, 
(Paris, 325, Rue de Vaugirard, 13fr.} 


Tuis is a book of reference of considerable 
value to journalists or others seeking 
biographical details concerning painters 
exhibiting in the big official shows 
of Paris. Only those who have had 
occasion to look up such things realize 
how meagre and perishable are the avail- 
able records of these events, and how 
rapidly what is common knowledge in the 
artistic profession to-day drops into the 
twilight of as universal an oblivion. As 
we glance through the lists of already 
forgotten ‘‘ Prix de Rome,’ “* Prix de 
Salon,” the still longer one of * Socié- 
taires,”’ ‘‘ Associés,” ‘*‘ Hors concours,” 
and other ‘“ Peintres récompensés,”’ we 
feel already this cold crepuscular haze 
obscuring the print. Here in their hun- 
dreds are the officially acknowledged 
talents of our day, and either our day 
makes small claim on the attention of 
posterity, or else time is very revengeful, 
and decrees that he who has his applause 
now shall rarely have it afterwards as 
well. We turn with interest to the last 
section in the volume, “ Artistes indé- 
pendants et divers,” in which, we are 
assured, “on a réuni les artistes qui n’ont 
pas été placés dans les pages précédentes,” 
and we find sixty-five names of French and 
other nationalities. Can it be that there 
are but sixty-five exhibiting painters who 
have escaped either honours or member- 
ship of the two big Sociétés ? 

We used to hear of an ingenious can- 
vasser who went round the studios of 
Paris, begging politely for biographical 
details for a publication dealing with 
contemporary artists. When the inter- 
view was over, he would inquire how 
many copies the artist was ready to put 
himself down for, and, if he obtained no 
orders, evinced very moderate gratitude 
for the biographical details supplied. which 
did not, so far as any one could gather, 
win their way into print. The anecdote 
may suggest the inconveniences of a 
book of reference which is elastically in- 
clusive, yet not all-inclusive, and we 
suggest that in future issues the method by 
which the artists have been selected for 
biographical honours should be explained. 
The bulk of the book is clear in this 
respect, and it is perfectly justifiable to 
argue that the most important exhibitors 
are those who have been officially honoured. 
It would be reasonable alternatively to 
publish a list of exhibitors judged im- 
portant by the editor, but in that case 
we might expect him to support his selec- 
tion by argument or evidence. We cannot 
regard the accompanying reproductions 
of works by “independent artists” as 
amounting to satisfactory evidence. They 
are for the most part trivial, though 
perhaps hardly more so than some of 
those which represent artists ‘ récom- 
pensés.” The inclusion of illustrations 
and the occasional insertion of long 
laudatory ‘notices ” of the artists tend 
to make the publication, not, perhaps, 
less useful, but less serious. 
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Select Italian Medals of -the Renaissance in 
the British Museum. (The Museum,8s. 6d. net.) 
—William Morris used to say of the printed 
book that the earliest examples were the 
finest and that every alteration in its cha- 
racter was for the worse. Exactly the same 
may be said of another fifteenth-century 
art—that to which this portfolio is dedicated. 
Here again a period of thirty or forty years 
suffices to show the full range of the art 
from its highest to its most commonplace 
expression, though in both isolated examples 
of great beauty may be found long after 
the first impulse had died away. 

Just as the Renaissance began with a 
return to Greek models, and swiftly turned 
to an imitation of Roman imitations of 
the Greek, so the medallist with Pisanello 
began—some Byzantine or medieval model 
before his eyes—to work in the spirit of a 
Northern sculptor in low relief. Nothing 
could be finez than such heads as Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta aud Don Inigo d’Avalos— 
such compositions as the eagle sitting above 
his prey, his attendants waiting his pleasure, 
or the boar-hunt on the medal of Alfonso, or 
the castle of Rimini by Matteo de’ Pasti. 
But the ceaseless unquiet of the Italian 
spirit drove the medallist to get something 
out of his medium which it was not fitted 
to express, to rival the art of the painter, 
to crowd into it the complexity of the gold- 
smith, until simplicity and strength were 
lost; so that, when an attempt to recover 
them was made in such a fine piece as the 
medal of Giulia Astallia, it fell far short of 
its forerunners. 

The fifty plates here reproduced, con- 
taining nearly three times as many medals, 
are bricfly described by Mr. G. F. Hill, the 
Keeper of the Department. The reproduc- 
tions have been executed with varying suc- 
cess, probably because they were made from 
plaster casts. In some cases they could not 
be improved, in others there is a lack of deli- 
cacy and sharpness. The descriptions are 
almost unnecessarily brief, and, though Mr. 
Hill is an acknowledged authority, do not 
always carry conviction. Thus the impresa 
of Petrecini’s medal of Borso d’Este seems 
to refer to the legend of a casket which 
opened in sunshine to reveal the treasures 
within it—there is nothing in it to suggest 
even a compass, while the blinded lynx is a 
reference to the medixval misreading of 
Aristotle to the effect that this animal can 
see through stone. Imprese are, however, 
meant to be obscure, and the lover of 
emblems will find much material for con- 
jecture among those reproduced in this 
volume, which will be eagerly welcomed by 
every lover of art. 











EXHIBITIONS. 

Moprsty of mental attitude and a high 
level of technical accomplishment are the 
characteristics of Mr. Francis 8. Unwin’s 
drawings and etchings at present showing at 
the Carfax Gallery. 

The art of making wash drawings in mono- 
chrome, which by association with the 
requirements of popular illustrated maga- 
zines has latterly fallen into decay, reveals 
in his hands the charms inherent in an 
exacting convention when none of its rigours 
is shirked. It is, perhaps, in such draw- 
ings as St. Marqaret Pattens (6) or St. Mar- 
garet, Lothbury (10), that his sense of tech- 
nical heauty is at its best. The delicate 
grey washes are floated on in just the few 
different weights which display perfectly the 
subtle colouristic difference between the 
quality of the paper and the quality of the 
pigment, the architectural theme inspires 
a desion for the expression of which these 





means are adequate without being redundant. 
In a word, we have the agreeable spectacle 
of a well-balanced mind occupied in a task 
which absorbs its activities, yet without the 
overtaxing which might make its efforts 
appear laboured. 

The etchings are built up with more power 
of invention and more sense of pictorial 
structure than the renderings of similar 
architectural themes to which we are accus- 
tomed in contemporary exhibitions. In 
Pont d’ Avignon (17) we may see, as with 
many moderns, the influence of Mérvon—— 
sincerely felt, doubtless—salutary as far as 
it goes, but not highly fruitful. It is, per- 
haps, Canaletto who has inspirea the more 
richly developed, more systematicaliy organ- 
ized designs, such as Ponte Sta. T'rinita, 
Florence (19), Sti. Apostoli, Venice (55), or 
S. Geremia (56), which show the artist at his 
best. Yetifwe look at the decidedly inferior 
Avignon(59), which resembles the etched work 
of Canaletto much more closely than these, 
we realize that the imitation, if it be one, is 
by no means slavish, and, indeed, that the 
influence of the Venetian master has come 
probably rather by way of his paintings than 
of his prints. There is a tendency to-day to 
under-estimate work of this kind—to regard 
it, at any rate, as prosaic, and not really 
within the realm of the artistic temperament. 
Our own view is that all the qualities of 
humanity are capable of expression in terms 
of art, and that organization, control, the 
constructive and governing qualities, are 
masculine virtues which cannot be ruled out 
of art withcut grievous loss. They are 
rightly in evidence in architectural drawings, 
‘the city ’’ being a serious entity contrived 
largely for purposes of business. To draw 
it from too sentimental a point of view is to 
miss much of its interest. 

Only one or two of the best of the etchings 
of Mr. Senwabe (who shares the Gallery with 
Mr. Unwin) have the same sustained compe- 
tence. The Quadrant (46) or No. 14, Regent 
Street (50), may be adduced. In the former 
the difficult problem of balancing a design 
which has for subject one side only of a 
street is cleverly resolved, yet somewhat at 
the expense of our belief in the freedom of 
the roadway. His Piccadilly Circus (48) 
looks as if it had been inspired by some 
eighteenth-century model. and the figures 
are lavishly characterized as though the 
artist foresaw its reappearance in some work 
desling with costumes and manners of the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Their 
costumes are the costumes of the moment, 
yet somehow their carriage is not, and we 
feel that the too conscious intention of 
historic record has defeated itself. 

It is not in these etchings, but in such 
drawings as Bank Holiday (36) or The 
Confession (42), that Mr. Schwabe reveals his 
best talent—which is inventive, dramatic, 
and tersely expressive of character. We 
could wish for more work of the same kind. 
His painted landscapes interest us much less, 
No. 23 being the one exception-—a scheme 
of colour coldly austere, yet piquant. The 
others are seriously romantic, but parti- 
coloured, and it is difficult to maintain the 
seriousness of a romance without the re- 
traint that maintains the illusions of atmo- 
sphere by a dominant hue, suggesting a 
dominant mood. Before leaving’ the 
Gallery a word of praise should he awarded 
Mr. Unwin’s brilliant essay in the method 
of Rowlandson, Cirque Rancy at Avignon (54). 
We fail to understand the state of mina 
that could pass over such mastery in favour 
of the relative clumsiness of Mr. McBey. 

Without depreciating the distinguished 
merits of the etchings we have just noticed, 
we have no hesitation in discerning a more 





complete ana greater art in the small exhibi- 
tion of small etchings by Mr. F. L. Griggs 
at the Twenty-One Gallery, York Buildings, 
Adelphi. Mr. Griggs earned our respect 
(his publisher, perhaps, deserved as larce 
a share) for being the first to introduce 
into modern book-illustration a treatment of 


architectural subjects rather more serious 
than the agreeable picturesqueness of 
Mr. Fennell, or the spot and_ scribble 


cherished by Mr. Herbert Railton. His pencil 
drawings shown here are grave, dignified, 
laborious, hut it is in etching that he has 
found his medium, and he is the most im- 
portant addition to the exponents of that art 
since the advent—so gradually made appa- 
rent to us—of Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 

Compared with that artist Mr. Griggs is— 
we would not say less emotional, for his work 
is as fully charged with romance, but raore 
homely and intimate, emotion being backed 
with a stronger sense of the reality and sig- 
nificance of volumes. He penetrates space 
more searching!y, though with hardly iezs 
appreciation of a dramatic silhouette. He 
depends less, however, on this resource, and 
his richer elaboration of form justifies more 
fully the elehoration of the etcher’s arma- 
ment of varied weight of line than is the 
ease with the more famous etcher. If it 
be true, indeed, as we are assured, that Mr. 
Griggs is an etcher of only some two years’ 
standing, his mastery of these resources is 
ainazing ; he will probsbly rank among the 
great little masters. 

There is something very impressive in Mr. 
Griggs’s slow, pertinacious, cumulative 
manner, presenting the result of so much 
thought in so little space—not only of copper, 
but of time, in the sense that his messuge is 
completely digested and instantaneously de- 
livered. It is characteristic of him that he 
has not disdained in the building-up of his 
talent the inspiration of some who would 
net now be regarded as in the first rank 
of artists. \\e might see the influence of 
Turner obviously in Stepping-Stones (5); but 
there are others, such as Barnack (6), in 
which one might also trace somewhat of the 
infiuence of Turner’s engravers; while else- 
where (the foreground of No. 7, Priory Farm, 
is an instance) it is difficult not to suspect 
that the artist has, perhaps unconsciously,. 
recalled Meissonier’s tiny illustrations, so 
packed with human interest and Jandscape: 
feeling, for the ‘Contes Rémois.’ If we are 
wrong, we do not think Mr. Griggs, for all 
that Meissonier is no name to conjure with 
nowadays, will be insulted by the comperison. 

If there are print collectors disposed for a 
sporting venture, we advise them tec sell a 
single print from their collection of Muirhead 
Bones or Camerons, and acquire the entire 
euvre of Mr. Griggs, not missing, in par- 
ticular, his essay in imaginary architecture. 


Mr. Dudley Hardy’s extensive exhibition 
at the Grafton Galleries does not in its 
entirety represent so much thought as one 
of the little plates just noticed. It furnishes, 
indeed, a melancholy object-lesson of how 
a talent may disintegrate in the pursuit of 
popular success. Here was a man who was 
not at the outset without ability. Even 
his early work, Calmpthout Kitchen, Bel- 
gium (91), showed, besides a genuine interest 
in a kitchen, an interest, at least, in cuisine 
in the artistic sense. Probably at the outset 
he had also embitions, but deferred pursuing 
them until he had the means to do 
so conveniently. We are reminded by such 
careers of Mr. Sickert's anecdote of a student 
in Paris who wanted to write like Flaubert. 
But his “ beastly people ” did not allow him 
enough money to enable him to write like 
Flaubert, and so he wrote, in fact, quite 
differently. 
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Musical Gossip. 


THE fourth concert of the Bach-Bzethoven- 
Brahms-Festivai took place on the evening 
of April 22nd, when the programme was 
entirely devoted to Beethoven. The short 
first part included the Overture and an 
Adagio from the Ballet Music to ‘ Prome- 
theus.’ That work, when it was brought 
out at Vienna in 1801, proved a great success. 
As music it is not great, but interesting 
owing to its anticipations of other works, 
the ‘Eroica’ and Pastoral Symphonies. 
The obbligato part of the Adagio was played 
by Mr. Paterson Parker. This was followed 
by the ‘ Coriolanus’ Overture. The ‘ Missa 
Solemnis’ occupied the second part; and 
ou the whole the performance was good. 
The soloists were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss 
Ruby Heyl, and Messrs. Webster Millar and 
Robert Radford. 

Friday’s Brahms concert opened with 
the ‘ Tragic ’ Overture, and ended with the 
fine Symphony in p, and of both works Mr. 
Verbrugghen secured excellent renderings. 
Mr. Woward-Jones—an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interpreter of Brahms—-played the 
solo part of the B flat Piano Concerto. In 
the Rhapsody for contralto solo and male- 
voice choir, Madame Kirkby Lunn was at 
her best. This earnest Rhapsody faithfully 
reflects the spirit of Goethe’s poem, notably 
the opening instrumeniai portion. 

The final concert on the Saturday after- 
noon began with the Brahms ‘ Requiem,’ 
and Mr. Verbrugghen’s reading of the music 
was calm and thoughtful. Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony was impressively rendered. 
The singing of the Leeds Choir deserves 
praise, although the voices, after the 
trying ‘ Missa Solemnis,’ naturally showed 
here and there signs of fatigue. The 
soloists were Miss Lilian  Stiles-Allen, 
Miss Ruby Hevl, and Messrs. Harold Wilde 
and Herbert Heyner. 


At the last concert of the London Choral 
Society at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, the programme was the best that could 
have been framed at the present moment. 
It incluaed Sir Charles Stanford’s telling 
‘Songs of the Fleet,’ with Mr. Thorpe Bates 
as able soloist ; also Russian part-songs, and 
a stirring French Marching Song. We have 
never heard the choir to better advantage. 


THE first number of a magazine entitled 
The Musical Quarterly has just been issued. 
Mr. QO. G. Sonneck, who has charge of the 
Musie Section of the Library of Congress 
at Washington, is the editor. It contains 
an excellent article by Dr. W. H. Hadow en 
“Modern Music.’ The romantic movement 
of the last century, as he reminds us, was 
frankly conservative, but now the very 
principles of the art are being called in ques- 
tion. There is to he afresh start, and many of 
the experiments being made appear to be 
“the outcome of theories and formulas, rather 
than the spontaneous impulse of artistic 
passion.”” We agrce with Dr. Hadow. The 
foremost composers of the classical school 
had no new theories; moreover, they said 
little, and wrote still less about their works. 


Tne GtastonnurRy Lirerary Socrery 
announces a lecture recital next Wednesday 
by Mrs. Maud Mann (Maud McCarthy) on 
‘Indian Music,’ the proceeds of which are 
to be given to the Fund for Indian Troops 
at the Front. 


A FEstIvat is also to be held at Glaston- 
bury in August. The prospectus of the works 
to be performed has not yet been issued. 

Mr. Montracu-Nataan (author of ‘A 
History of Russian Music ’) will give a series 
of six lectures on Russian music at the 





Independent Music Club, Kensington, in 
aid ot the Musicians’ Relief und. Dates 
and other particulars will be announced 
shortly. 


Mr. VuApIMiIrR Rosine has engaged the 
following French artists for his forthcoming 
season at the London Opera-House :—M. 
[L.éon Laffitte, Mlle. Marie-Louise Arne. 
Mile. Héléne Duvernoy, and Madame Nina 
May, and MM. Constantin Stroesco, Charles 
Valmoral, and Tarquini d’Or. In addition 
to the operas already mentioned, the follow- 
ing are announced :—M. Jean Nougués’s 
‘L’Aigle,’ Goddard’s ‘ Vivandiére,’ and 
Debussy’s ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.’ 

WE regret to record the death of Alexander 
Nicholaevitech Scriabin, one of the most 
prominent of the younger school of Russian 
composers. He first made a name as pianist, 
but soon showed talent as a composer. In 
his early works for the piano the influence of 
Chopin was manifest, but in his Symphonies 
his own individuality was felt. The 
latest, ‘The Poem of Ecstasy’ and ‘Pro- 
metheus,’ especially the latter, provoked 
much discussion. Scriapin held theosophical 
views which he tried to express in terms of 
music; in ‘ Prometheus’ he even aimed at 
combining colour with tone. At first the 
“colour” apparatus was not perfected, but 
only a few days ago news came from New 
York that a performance with the colour 
eff-ets had been given. Even those who 
believed the composer was attempting what 
was beyond the limits of the art of music 
recognized his gifts. Scriabin died at the 
early age of forty-four. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Special Concert, 2.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Sunday Concert Suciety, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Tues. Zacharevitch and Adela Hamuaton’s Kecital, 8.15, Molian 

all. 

Tuvrs London Trio 8.30, Holian Hail. 
Fri. Rig letto, Shaftesbury Theatre. 
Sar. Orchestral Concert of British Com 
— Lena Kontorovitch and Vernon 

forte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 


ers, 3, Queen's Hall. 
arner’s Violin and Piano- 








DRAMA 
daneligpeas 

Plays: The Black Maskers ; The Life of 
Man; The Sabine Women. By Leonid 
Andreyeff. Translated by C. L. Meader 
and F. N. Scott. (Duckworth & Co., 
6s.) 

The Life of Man. By Leonidas Andreiev. 
Translated by C. G. Hogarth. (Allen & 
Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Two of the plays before us may be re- 
garded as corresponding in a certain degree 
with the spirit of the Russian people at 
the time they were written. These are 
‘The Black Maskers’ (1908), in which 
the terrible depression of the counter- 
revolutionary period is reflected; and 
‘The Sabine Women’ (1912), a satirical 
commentary on constitutional government 
as practised in Russia. ‘The Life of 
Man’ (1906) belongs to Andreiev’s most 
productive year, and should, perhaps, be 
regarded as a monument to his determina- 
tion at that time to hold himself apart 
from the turmoil of movements which 
were convulsing Russia. 

Andreiev is the author of a curiously 
varied series of works of fiction and drama. 
Like Strindberg, Hauptmann, and other 
authors of our day, he has been an 
experimentalist, uncertain of his medium. 
Although he has shown himself a 
master of dramatic technique, he has ‘in 
‘The Life of Man’ and ‘The Black 





Maskers’ abandoned conventional stage- 
craft in order to produce new effects, 
These have commonly been of the order 
of the marionette theatre ; but Andreiey, 
while stripping his characters of all 
individuality, nevertheless succeeded in 
imparting a curiously individual quality 
to these plays. The quality in question is 
a species of fatality, explicit, yet scarcely 
definable. The secret of it was known to 
M. Maeterlinck when he wrote ‘The 
Death of Tintagiles,’ yet the fate which, 
hidden and accursed, dogged that child is 
no more impressive than the fate which 
dominates ‘The Life of Man’ from its 
corner of the stage. The Being in Grey 
who is the life companion of the Man in 
poverty and wealth, in age and youth, is 
itself subordinate to some vaguely in- 
dicated power. Andreiev would make, it 
appears, a puppet even of God. 

“The Black Maskers’ is the most 
puzzling of the three plays before us. 
Ostensibly it is a study in insanity, roughly 
parallel to Edgar Allan Poe’s story ‘ Wil- 
liam Wilson,’ but on a more ambitious 
scale. It is complicated, however, by 
a strange mixture of allegory, The 
Russian critic who has written an 
introductory essay to the three plays, 
V. V. Brusyanin, tells us that ‘ The Black 
Maskers ’ completely withstood the critics’ 
attempts at elucidation at the time of its 
production. To us its difficulty seems to 
lie in the discontinuity of the symbolism, 
which ranges from the perfectly obvious to 
the abstruse. with disconcerting changes 
of depth. Compared with it ‘The Life 
of Man’ is almost realistic. The series of 
tableaux which comprise this pageant of 
the life of an architect are the work of 
an adept in the grasp of emotional values. 
There are probably few other dramatists 
able to make so poignant the crises in the 
lives of puppets, for Andreiev appears in 
these plays to have resolutely determined 
that everything human should be alien to 
him. 

The allusions in ‘The Sabine Women’ to 
current politics are somewhat baffling. The 
Sabine husbands, who represent a certain 
political party, have a curious mode of 
progression, ‘‘ two steps forward, one step 
backward.” But we have known political 
parties outside Russia to move in a similar 
manner. Although V. V. Brusyanin pro- 
vides one explanation, it is clear that almost 
every one could supply an interpretation 
suited to the political conditions of his own 
country. 


Mr. Hogarth’s translation of ‘The Life of 
Man’ follows the original closely. Messrs. 
Meader and Scott are more free, but are 
accurate. They omit to explain that the 
Old Women in the first act of * The Life of 
Man’ are “ semi-supernatural,”’ a detail of 
some importance. In our opinion the sym- 
bolic drama of Andreiev would have been 
better represented by his ‘ Anathema’ 
than by ‘The Sabine Women’ (‘The 
Beautiful Sabines’ is the Russian title). 
The larger volume contains a long Biblio- 
graphy, the curious Bohemian translitera- 
tion being employed. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. —H. N. H.—W. L.—P. H. D.— 
L. B.—Received. 
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i. Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
i advice on one or other of the many problems with 
be which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
1 what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 


Fondée le 1° Novembre 1914.—Insertion 4 l’Officiel du 8 Janvier 1915 


Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17. 











SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D’'HONNEUR DE 
M. MAURICE DONNAY, de Il’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 


M. le Professeur MARFAN, de l’Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII*® arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de l’Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA ; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™" MAURICE DONNAY ; Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™ JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une ceuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Francais ou Allié. 
Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 


Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de I’Cuvre, 


qui les habille, leur procure des places. 


Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 )’CEuvre et procéde 4 la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
d’hépital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 


Afin d'atteindre efficacement les intéressés, I'CEuvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 


depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu'ils pourront s’adresser 4 |’CEuvre. 


Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutiles de la guerre ont besoin de 
vétements de toute nature: l’Giuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: l’Gfuvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 


Nous demandons 4 tous aide en argent, aide en nature, vétements, chaussures, linge (usagés ou non), etc. Nous 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 
inn , 4 . 8 "i 
La correspondance doit etre adressee a la Presidente, au Siege social. 


Les dons en argent a M, REUBELL, trésorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siege social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 


A , . : : 
Les vetements au Secretariat du Siege social. 


L’Guvre fait également prendre les paquets a domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 


Les vétements sont remis & chaque soldat directement. 


Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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